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UILT upon the site of the historic hotel of the same name, 
The Willard retains its supreme position in the official and 
social life of Washington. 

Since the administration of Zachary Taylor it has been “the 
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distribution. 











We know you will be delighted with its 22 beautiful illustra- 
tions and 48 pages of concise information. 


We know all our friends will want copies of this liberal 
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BUILDING FOR THE AGES 


By the Rieut ReverEND JAMES E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., 


Bishop of Washington 


HE late Reverend Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Huntington of New 


York was one of the aggres- 
sive pioneers in the revival of cathe- 
dral building. Though sensitively 
artistic, he was as well intensely 
practical. As a keen observer, he 
saw America rapidly becoming a 
nation of mighty cities. He wit- 
nessed the amazing growth of the 
nation along material lines. He saw 
the dangers that attended this growth 
unless it was sustained and inspired 
by a profound spiritual conviction. 
In fine, he saw the intimate relation 
between the ideal and the practical. 
To his mind there was no extrava- 
gance in commanding the best skill 
of artist and artisan in the creation 
of a building that in its monumental 
dignity, its vast proportions and its 
soaring height would witness to the 
loftiest and holiest of man’s spiritual 
aspirations. If commerce with its 
great outreach demanded more splen- 
did and ornate structures for its 
growing enterprise, then the Church, 


if it were to continue to challenge 
the imagination and devotional spir- 
it of the age must build like struc- 
tures. On one occasion he said: 
‘“Tf we would enlist the strong minds, 
the warm hearts and strenuous souls 
of our day in the service of the 
Church of Christ, the Church of 
Christ must be attractively presented. 
Her grandeur must be appreciated, 
the wide reach of her comprehen- 
siveness displayed. The trouble is 
that we too often identify the Church 
of God with all manner of trifling 
details that are no part of its es- 
sence.”’ 

The vision of this great seer is 
receiving larger consideration today 
than when he wrought his great 
work in New York. There are doubt- 
less many who still think that the 
age of cathedral building belongs 
to the remote past. These very peo- 
ple visit Europe and pay high tribute 
to the genius of those who in an- 
other age created monumental struc- 
tures and adorned them with the 
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richest things of art. They readily 
acknowledge with Stevenson that 
‘“‘man was never more happily in- 
spired than when he was building 
cathedrals.’’ They also recognize 
that the choicest things of art and 
music have found their genesis in 
the things of the spirit. There is 
no disposition to question the value 
of these noble structures or the in- 
fluence they exercise upon the cities 
in which they are placed. 

America boasts of its utilitarian 
spirit. It is ever seeking to adapt 
its works to so-called practical needs. 
Probably no age in human history 
has disclosed a finer spirit of phil- 
anthropic endeavor or the creation 
of more useful and beneficent agen- 
cies than the one in which we live. 
On the other hand, it is becoming 
increasingly clear to the most casual 
observer that our practical turn of 
mind is leading us to discount or to 
under-value those instrumentalities 
and agencies that lend color, beauty 
and inspiration to life. 

The Church, as an institution, has 
not kept pace with the amazing 
growth of the communities in which 
it is placed. It has been satisfied 
to occupy an inconspicuous place 
and to do its work through institu- 
tions and buildings that are not 
commensurate either with its dig- 
nity or position of supreme impor- 
tance. 
to a 


If it is to carry its message 


progressive age, it must un- 
failingly assert its place of primacy 
and undertake on a vaster scale than 
it has hitherto known its designs 
and purposes. No one challenges or 
questions the supreme importance of 
the parish church, whether it be 
placed in city or village. It is in- 
dispensable and its position of use- 
fulness widely recognized. On the 
other hand, if we are to lift the 
vision of our growing cities and to 
challenge the imagination, especially 
of our youth, we must create temples 
that in dignity and symmetry of 


proportion arrest the attention and 
quicken the devotion of the people, 
Surely, nothing is too precious, no 
genius too commanding to give ex- 
pression to that which represents 
the soul’s loftiest hopes and aspira- 
tions. 

Washington, more than any city 
on this continent, has, through its 
public structures, given expression 
to the growing splendor and mate- 
rial prosperity of the nation, and 
we delight to have it so. Plans are 
on foot to enrich the beauty of 
our great capital and to make it 
ultimately the most beautiful city 
the world has ever known. We will 
economize in other directions but 
we refuse to economize when it comes 
to making the capital of this proud 
nation ‘‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.’’ That which repre- 
sents the greatness of the nation 
must be the best. 

It was a statesmanlike vision that 
prompted the idea of erecting on 
the most commanding eminence in 
the capital a mighty and monu- 
mental temple. This idea originated 
in the early days of American his- 
tory. Major L’Enfant, working un- 
der the general direction of George 
Washington, planned ‘‘a chureh for 
national purposes’’ in the capital of 
the United States. The site was to 
have been where the Patent Office is 
now. In 1891 at a meeting called 
by Mr. Charles C. Glover, then presi- 
dent of the Riggs National Bank, 
and held at his residence, it was 
decided that the only adequate real- 
ization of Washington’s plan would 
be the construction of a great cathe- 
dral. 

The record of this achievement to 
date discloses a reverent care and 
a spirit of high devotion, worthy 
of the greatest praise. On a tract 
of ground comprising sixty-seven 
acres, the work has gone quietly 
and unobtrusively forward and what 
has been accomplished to date is 
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widely acclaimed by the severest crit- 
ies as a work of unexcelled beauty. 
No refinement of detail has been 
overlooked, no undue haste in con- 
struction practiced, and no excess 
of extravagance disclosed in carrying 
forward this great undertaking. It 
would be safe to say that the dis- 
tinguished men who at present con- 
stitute the Chapter of this Cathedral 
are as meticulous in their care of 
this great work as they are for any 
of those large concerns with which 
they have to do. They are not 
merely building a great cathedral, 
but they are also planning buildings 
of various designs and sizes to meet 
the several needs that come within 
the scope and purpose of so great 
an undertaking. 

The late Bishop Satterlee, first 
Bishop of Washington, in whose 
fertile mind this larger conception 
had its birth, wrought into the 
whole scheme and plan of it some- 
thing altogether unique and com- 
prehensive. Applying to «the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Cathe- 


dral received through the efforts of 


the late Senator 
Charles C. Glover and other eminent 
men a charter; a charter so broad 
and comprehensive that nothing like 
it exists in the records of our fed- 
eral government. It reads, ‘‘Said 
corporation is hereby empowered to 
establish and maintain within the 
District of Columbia a cathedral and 
institutions of learning for the pro- 
motion of religion and education 
and charity.’’ It also provides that 
the crypts of the cathedral may, 
under definite regulation, be used, as 
occasion shall demand, as a place of 
sepulture for the honored dead. Un- 
der the charter the scope of the 
cathedral is rendered so broad and 
comprehensive as to give it an al- 
together commanding and _ unique 
place among the church institutions 
of our country. Already some of our 
most outstanding men in publie and 


Edmunds, Mr. 


Chureh life have found sepulture in 
the erypts of the cathedral and their 
memorials and tombs have been 
erected in the erypt chapels. The 
inspirational value of thus recog- 
nizing in the cathedral the lives of 
those who have rendered signal serv- 
ice to their country is made evident 
by the fact that thousands of peo- 
ple visit the cathedral monthly. In 
one month there were thirty-seven 
thousand visitors and during the 
past year a total of over two hun- 
dred thousand. High school chil- 
dren from contiguous cities come in 
great numbers and the register dis- 
closes the fact that not only every 
state, but almost every nation in 
the world is represented. Already 
the Westminster Abbey idea has 
seized the imagination of the rever- 
ent throngs that visit the cathedral 
daily. The fact that no other build- 
ing on the continent is designed as a 
place of sepulture and as a repository 
of memorials has increased the in- 
terest in the National Cathedral and 
promises to make of this great edifice 
a center of far-reaching influence. 

Not only is the Chapter empow- 
ered by Congress to erect a cathedral, 
but to develop in the capital schools 
and colleges and works of a_bene- 
ficent character. As a matter of 
fact, by the terms of the charter its 
scope is almost unlimited. The char- 
ter places no limitations upon the 
aims and purposes of the foundation 
in the matter of promoting religion 
and learning or in the development 
of agencies designed for the amelio- 
ration of human ills. 

The men who have constituted the 
chapter have zealously undertaken 
to build and project the work with 
this broad purpose always in mind. 
The first buildings erected were for 
schools. Two noble structures, the 
one for a girls’ school and the other 
for boys have been in operation for 
over a quarter of a century. These 
schools have graduated hundreds of 
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girls and boys, trained not only in 
the arts and sciences, but better 
still, trained in the high things of 
moral and religious character. The 
standing of these schools gives them 
a place of high distinction among 
institutions of their kind over the 
country. 

There is also projected a College 
of Preachers or ‘‘School of the 
Prophets,’’ which is designed to 
furnish to its students opportun- 
ities for post-graduate courses in the 
high art of preaching. No such 
school, designed for this specifie pur- 
pose, exists in the colleges or semin- 
aries of America. The need of such 
a college is conspicuously evident. 
Its seope will be so broad as to per- 
mit laymen as well as clergymen to 
take courses of study. The college 
has already held brief sessions and 
among its teachers have been sev- 
eral recognized leaders and expo- 
nents of preaching in communions 
other than that of the Episcopal 
Chureh. The high aim of this col- 


lege is to lift the art of preaching 


to new levels of power and to so 
equip the prophets of our day as to 
enable them to cope with vital issues 
and to meet the challenge which a 
modern age presents. It is the firm 
conviction of the Chapter that this 
vital part of the Cathedral Founda- 
tion constitutes one of its most im- 
portant elements. Such a_ college 
immediately related to a vast cathe- 
dral must prove a source of inspira- 
tion and incomparable power to those 
who come under its influence. The 
very fact that the preaching power 
of our age has shown a marked de- 
cline, justifies the creation of this 
new school of the prophets. 
Within the cathedral 
sixty-seven acres in extent 
ued at four and a half millions, 
will be a Clergy Vullage designed 
primarily for elderly, retired clergy- 
men and their wives, a place of 


grounds, 
and val- 


repose and quiet in which they who 
have served the Chureh may spend 
their twilight hours and do such 
appointed service in the cathedral 
and its allied agencies as opportun- 
ity may afford and their strength 
permit. The first unit of the village 
(costing approximately fifteen thou- 
sand dollars) is now completed, and 
its donor (a clergyman) occupies it 
and serves as librarian in the Cathe- 
dral Library. Each clergyman so 
assigned will be given a stall or 
seat in the eathedral Chancel, thus 
ofticially relating him to the Church 
during his later years. 

The Cathedral Library, now com- 
prising twenty-seven thousand vol- 
umes is housed in the first unit of 
a series of related buildings that 
when completed will afford space 
for several hundred thousand vol- 
umes, as well as for the gallery of 
ecclesiastical art, which already has 
gifts of rare value. This library is 
designed to be the best of its kind 
possible. Every facility will be af- 
forded to enable the sudent to fol- 
low special courses of reading and 
to do research work, thus equipping 
him for the larger concerns of his 
ministry. Here again, this work in 
its scope and plan is altogether 
unique. Technical libraries are in- 
dispensable in this age of large 
specialization. 

A well equipped and _ hospitable 
Guest House or Hostel, is also 
planned for. This building, with 
spacious accommodations, will be de- 
signed to give the student, at the 
most moderate cost, a place of resi- 
dence during his studies. Here in 
the atmosphere of the Cathedral and 
in companionship with fellow stu- 
dents, he will find rich opportunities 
for intellectual and spiritual refresh- 
ment. Such a place must prove of 
inealeulable value to those who have 
felt the wear and tear of an exacting 
parochial life. In a word, it is 
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hoped that as the Cathedral fabric 
will foster the Spirit of Worship, 
so it is the purpose of the Library 
and Guest House to develop the 
Spirit of Learning. In the report of 
the Royal Commission on Cathedrals, 
which sat from 1854 to 1887, the 
statement is made that ‘‘almost all 
the best writers of the Church of 
England have been connected with 
her Cathedrals.’’ There is a need in 
our land for great theological writ- 
ers, and these can be obtained most 
readily in the environment which 
such a Cathedral as that of Wash- 
ington will afford. 

Within the close will be built the 
great Hall of Assembly, as now 
planned to hold an audience of 
2,600, with ample space for com- 
mittee rooms, and in the undercroft 
or lower floor, a great dining hall 
that will seat 1,200. The need for 


such a building as this in Washing- 
ton, and connected with the Cathe- 
dral, can hardly be over-estimated. 
Such a great hall will be used for 
many purposes and be the scene of 


gatherings that represent national 
as well as international interests. 
The Cathedral must, if its influence 
is to be co-extensive with all human 
interests, provide for those great 
agencies and instrumentalities that 
recognize the capital as the focus of 
their largest activity. 

The Administration Buildings for 
the conduct of the large concerns 
of the Cathedral; the Chapter House 
for the conferences of the Bishops 
and Chapter, are parts of the Cathe- 
dral system for which plans have 
been made. Any description of the 
comprehensive design of this great 
undertaking must prove inadequate. 
It is a plan to establish on the 
highest eminence in the Capital of 
the Nation, the most perfect and 
practical Christian enterprise ever 
conceived and carried to fulfillment. 
It means literally building for the 


BUILDING FOR THE AGES 


ages; it means making the agencies 
and instrumentalities of the King- 
dom of Christ conspicuously and 
helpfully evident, as evident and as 
inspiring as consecrated genius and 
consecrated wealth can make them. 
It means giving the Church of Christ 
its commanding and rightful place 
at the very heart of the Republic. 
It is a bold venture of faith in an 
age where materialism has made its 
cold and selfish aims so regnant as 
to seem to render inconsequential 
and inconspicuous the eternal things 
of the spirit. To ‘‘stab’’ this age 
‘‘broad awake,’’ to make more evi- 
dent to it the basic and essential 
things; to make glorious, here in 
the Capital, the ‘‘place where His 
honor dwelleth,’’ is our chosen and 
supreme task. We dare to do it, 
believing that it is indispensable to 
the security and the perpetuity of 
the finest and best things in our 
national life. 

By no means the least of these 
influences for good is the power 
of religious music. The designs for 
the choir of Washington Cathedral 
provide that above the long line of 
choir and clergy stalls which flank 
the choir on the north and south 
will be a platform concealed from 
the view of the congregation by a 
high and ornamental eresting. On 
this platform there will be on the 
one side space for a symphony or- 
chestra of sixty or more pieces; and 
on the other side, space for a choral 
society of 120 or more. Both the 
choral society and the orchestra will 
be in full view of the organist and 
of the director or leader, but will be 
out of view of the congregation. 
This provision has been made in 
order that from time to time great 
oratorios and other religious music 
may be rendered in the most perfect 
manner possible—the great organ 
and choir of the Cathedral being 
supplemented by noted orchestras or 
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choral societies. Anyone who has 
heard religious music of this kind 
rendered in a cathedral will realize 
the almost unbelievable difference 
between such music rendered in a 
cathedral as compared with the effect 
of similar religious musie given in 
a secular hall. Music is a direct 
appeal to the heart, and ‘‘it is the 
heart that makes the Christian.”’ 
To enlist music in the great work 
of winning souls for Christ amid 


generations the monumental wit- 
nesses of its devotion and_ fidelity 
to Christ. 


‘“‘Huge, mighty, firm and strong 

Were the great stones they builded 
then; 

The vision of their hope was long, 

They knew their God, these faithful 
men. 

They pitched no tent for time or 
change, 


surroundings where both voice and 
instrument can make their loveliest 
and most powerful appeal to the 
emotions must be surely one of the 
great aims of a cathedral. 


No house to last man’s little day, 
There, there, the everlasting breath 
Shall breathe whole centuries away.”’ 


What shall this generation leave 
to posterity as the witness to its 
faith? 


Faith wrought its mighty works 
in other ages. It left to succeeding 


Ss As 


“A Positive Gain to Citizenship, to Morality, and to 
Civilization” 


The general Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church met 
in Washington in October, 1898 only a month after the Cathedral 
land was bought—and on the Sunday before its adjournment, the 
Peace Cross, which commemorates the ending of the War between 
Spain and the United States, was unveiled. 

At this, the first service of the Cathedral, President William Me- 
Kinley said: 

‘‘T appreciate the very great privilege, extended to me through 
its bishops and laymen, of participating with this ancient Church, in 
this new sowing for the Master and for man. Every undertaking like 
this, for the promotion of religion, morality and education, is a distinct 
and positive gain to citizenship, to morality and to civilization. 

‘*For this sacred enterprise, through you, its originators and pro- 
moters, I wish the highest influence and the widest usefulness, both in 
the immediate present and in all the years to come.”’ 

This brief address of President McKinley, so descriptive of the 
work of the Cathedral, adapted itself with few verbal alterations to 
liturgical form; and it has been used ever since, after the manner of 
an opening exhortation, at every laying of a corner-stone, opening 
of a new building, or similar service, on the Cathedral Close. 
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THE ART OF SACRED WOOD CARVING 


By Ropert Casson 


HE love of art is a universal 
passion. 

All people, however 
barous, have endeavored to 
some expression for it. 

Wood was undoubtedly one of the 
first materials used in this expres- 
sion. Wood was easily obtainable, 
for in the earliest ages timber trees 
abounded in the inhabited parts of 
the world. Thus, wood could easily 
be made available for the crude 
purposes of the early artists, long 
before a greater degree of civili- 
zation had revealed the resources of 
the mine and the quarry, and had 
invented tools and machinery to 
transport them to convenient loca- 
tions and form them into objects of 
art. 

In the dim ages of the past, seulp- 
ture in wood became a religious art, 
for archaeologists have discovered 
that pre-historic man carved wooden 
idols—often idols of huge dimen- 
sions. 

Who the first wood carvers were 
has not been revealed, but we be- 
lieve that the art originated in the 
East, and evolved with civilization. 

One of the earliest specimens of 
wood seulpture of which we have 
any knowledge, is to be found in the 
museum at Cairo. It is the life- 
sized portrait statue, ‘‘a double,’’ of 
Kaapiru, the ‘‘Sheik el Beled,’’ dat- 
ing back to the fourth dynasty 
(about 4000 B. C.). Carved out of 
a solid block of syeamore wood 
(with the exception of the arms), it 
is an amazing illustration of the 
high degree of development which 
the art of wood earving had _at- 
tained at that remote period of the 
world’s history. 


bar- 
find 


Early Egyptian art was strongly 


influenced by religion; and as in 


the west thousands of years later, 
all art was religious art in a sense. 

Almost every important work of 
architecture and seulpture was an 
idol, a temple, or a tomb. 


A longing for immortality, and an 
inability to conceive a purely spir- 
itual existence, developed the _ be- 
lief of a ‘‘double life.’” The Egyp- 
tians believed that the spirit of both 
gods and men separated from the 
body at death, must have a mate- 
rial, familiar habitation, in order to 
continue its existence. So they en- 
deavored to preserve the body by 
embalming; and, as an added en- 
surance of perpetuity, they provided 
statues as far as possible, absolute 
fae-similes of the face and form of 
the deceased. These they housed in 
temples and tombs intended to defy 
time. In the tombs of the great 
and the powerful were placed numer- 
ous statuettes, ‘‘doubles’’ of retain- 
ers. In the early days these statues 
and statuettes were made of wood. 
With the inspiration that the truer 
the likeness, the more ‘‘at home’’ 
would be the spirit, it is no wonder 
that the ancient seulptors carved 
with such remarkable realism. 

From the Egyptians, the Jews, no 
doubt during their captivity, learned 
the art of wood earving and the 
making and worship of idols. 

In the Old Testament, wood earv- 
ing is repeatedly mentioned. Isaiah 
complained that ‘‘He that hath no 
oblation chooseth a tree that will 
not rot; he seeketh unto him a ecun- 
ning workman to prepare a graven 
image that shall not be. moved.”’ 

Four hundred and eighty years 
after the Jews came out of Egypt, 
they buiit the great Temple of Solo- 
mon. In I Kings we may read 
about the construction of this great 
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One of the earliest specimens 
is the statue 
(4000 B. C.) 


of wood sculpture 
“The Sheik El Beled” 


in the museum at Cairo. 


known as 


building. ‘‘The house of the Lord;”’ 
how the cedar and fir were brought 
on floats from Lebanon; how King 
Hiram sent his skilled workers in 
wood to assist. 
‘‘And King Solomon 
levy out of all Israel; 
levy was thirty thousand 


raised a 
and the 
men.”’ 


‘*And he sent them to Lebanon, 
ten thousand a month by courses; 
a month they were in Lebanon and 
two months at home;’’ 


‘“‘And Solomon had_ threeseore 
and ten thousand that bore bur- 
dens, and fourseore thousand hew- 
ers in the mountains.”’ 


‘Besides the chief of Solomon’s 
officers which were over the work, 
three thousand and three hund- 
red, which ruled over the people 
that wrought in the work.’’ 


‘‘And the cedar of the house 
within was carved with knops and 
open flowers; all was cedar; there 
was no stone seen.’’ 

‘And the altar was of cedar.” 

‘*And within the oracle he made 
two cherubim of olive tree, each 
ten cubits high.’’ 

‘“And he earved all the walls 
of the house round about with 
the carved figures of cherubim and 
palm trees and open _ flowers 
within and without.”’ 

Little remains of Early Greek 
and Roman woodwork, but we know 
that juniper, ebony, cypress and ce- 
dar were used on a large seale; and 
that then, as today, the proper dry- 
ing of wood was a difficult problem. 
Theophastus tells us that the doors 
of the Temple of Diana were made 
of eypress wood, the planks for 
which had been treasured up for 
four generations. 

And Pliny writes that ‘‘The doors 
of the temple are of cypress, and 
notwithstanding the lapse of nearly 
four hundred years, they continue 
as good as new; but it is to be re- 
membered that they were kept for 
four years in glue.’’ 

The history of wood carving is so 
closely allied to the history of ar- 
chitecture that the study of one 
must include the other. But it is 
so comprehensive a subject; there 
are so many styles and divisions of 
styles, that we cannot pretend to 
follow, in detail, the history of 
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THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


either. We shall simply, in a very 
general way, outline the beginning 
and development of Christian archi- 
tecture, for wood carving and 
sculpture, for centuries, were em- 
ployed almost 
churches. 


exclusively in 


Christian architecture on a large 
scale began during the reign of 
the first Christian Emperor of the 
Roman Empire, Constantine the 
Great (312 to 337 A. D.). 

Very soon it diverged in two di- 
rections—one part of the Chris- 
tians used the Greek, the other the 
Latin liturgy. The Greek Chris- 
tians built churches on the lines of 
the Pantheon at Rome, developing 
churches with great domes like St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The 
Greek name for Constantinople be- 
ing Byzantium, this style came to 
be known as Byzantine architec- 
ture. 

Those who used the Latin liturgy 
built churches on the lines of the 
old Roman basilicas, like Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore at Rome. This style 
became known as Basilican architee 
ture. 

As the Christian missionaries,— 
they were mainly those using the 
Latin liturgy—journeyed into West- 
ern Europe, they were accompanied 
by monks who, as qualified archi- 
tects, builders and skilled workmen, 
as soon as possible built churches 
for their converts. Thus Basilican 
architecture predominated in West- 
ern Europe for many centuries. 

We have practically no examples 
of the woodwork of these churches. 
Undoubtedly there were some, but 
in the Dark Ages that followed, the 
iconoelasts left nothing as easily de- 
stroyed as wood. Man’s chief occu- 
pation became war and _ destruc- 
tion. All of the art that survived 
found refuge in the church. 

As the year 1000 A. D. ap- 
proached, the superstition prevailed 
over many parts of Europe, that the 


world would come to an end at the 
completion of the century. But the 
year 1000 A. D. instead of being 
the end of all things was the be- 
ginning of a new era—an era of 
comparative peace. 

With peace came the revival of 
all the arts. The monasteries be- 
came hives of industry. The monks 
became the instructors and the em- 
ployers of labor; many cathedrals, 
abbeys and parish churches were be- 
gun. 

In England, for example, West- 
minster Abbey was begun in 1050, 
Chester in 1067, St. Albans in 1077, 
Hereford in 1079, Winchester in 
1079, Shrewsbury in 1083, Worces- 
ter in 1084, Gloucester in 1089, Ely 
in 1090, Chichester in 1091, Lincoln 
in 1092, Durham in 1093, Canter- 
bury in 1095—an amazing number 
when it is remembered that the en- 
tire population of England at that 
time was only about three millions. 


At the close of the twelfth and 
in the early thirteenth century there 
was a great wave of enthusiasm for 
church building all over Europe. 

Slowly, architecture evolved from 
Basilican, Romanesque, to Gothie. 

Slowly the art of wood carving 
progressed with the art of building. 
The crusades brought the broadening 
influence of intercourse with the 
East. Gradually the control of art 
initiative passed from the cloister 
into the world. Guilds were estab- 
lished. Workmen formed themselves 
into bands under a master crafts- 
man and traveled from city to city; 
from country to country. And the 
master builders led them on, until, 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, ‘‘mediaeval art’’ reached 
its highest perfection. This was 
the time when workers in_ stone, 
wood, metal, glass and paint, worked 
in harmony—and for the glory of 
God; when the master builder in- 
spired all with the spirit of his 
theme; and each craftsman worked 
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The Choir and Stalls of Henry VIII. Chapel, Westminster Abbey, London. 





Detail of carving to South Organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, showing exquisite work done by 
Grinling Gibbons, a carver of supreme ability. 





End of Choir Stalls, South Side, St. Paul’s Cathedral, also illustrating the work of Grinling Gibbons. 
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with initiative, yet made his art 
subordinate to the great whole. Ar- 
chitectural completeness prevailed. 

Magnificent mediaeval cathedrals 
may still be seen in almost every 
country of Europe. Each ‘‘has a 
life history of its own, and should 
be studied biographieally.’’ Each 
is a marvel of beauty! Each, in 
spite of the destruction of the six- 
teenth century iconoclasts, possesses 
among its many treasures, wonderful 
examples of wood carving. 

The mediaeval age is distinguished 
beyond all others by the beauty and 
interest of its sculpture. Seulpture 
not only played an important part 
in the decoration, but became an in- 
tegral element in every architectural 
conception. 

Wood carving, symbolic, didactic, 
pictorial, ornamental, was lavishly 
employed, especially in the decora- 
tion of the chancels and choirs. 

Our illustrations (they are neces- 
sarily those available) have been 
chosen from the cathedrals and 
churches of England, for the reason 
that the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul at Washington is being 
built in the style of English Gothic. 

With the sixteenth century came 
the gradual waning of the Gothic 
ideal, to be followed by a revival of 
classic Roman art, known as _ the 
Renaissance. 

Splendid the best 
England, of this 


examples of 
wood carving in 
period, are the screen and stalls in 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


After the great London fire of 
1661 (it is difficult for us to realize 
that until that time, practically all 
of the houses in London were con- 
structed of wood) St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral was rebuilt. The elaborate dec- 
oration of the choir was the work 
of a carver of supreme ability, Grin- 
ling Gibbons, who had introduced a 
new style of wood carving into Eng- 


land. It may be interesting to note 
that for his remarkable work in 
churches, palaces and mansions, he 
received a salary of eighteen pence 
per day. 

Years followed, in which art lan- 
guished once more. 

But now, in the twentieth century 
has come another great revival of 
all the arts. And this time it is 
not in Europe, but in the United 
States of America. An era of ¢a- 
thedral building has commenced in 
this country. Our architects are be- 
coming imbued with the spirit that 
inspired the mediaeval cathedral 
builders. The people of the nation, 
with true religious devotion, are en- 
deavoring to assist. 

Our methods of procedure are dif- 
ferent from those of ages past. 
Conditions of life are different. This 
is a century of science and of spe- 
cialization. It is becoming an age 
of idealism. With the resources of 
the country, the cooperation of its 
skilled craftsmen, and the help and 
inspiration of centuries past, our 
architects are expressing this ideal- 
ism in cathedrals that mark the be- 
ginning of another great epoch in 
the history of architecture. 

Among them is the Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul at Washing- 
ton, the Capital of our country. In 
the true spirit of Gothic, its walls 
are slowly rising to proclaim the 
beauty and majesty and glory of 
the Christian faith. 

Where its foundations rest once 
stood a grove of white oak trees. 
Sacrificed to make room for the 
structure, some day these trees will 
appear in the Cathedral as beautiful 
canopied choir stalls—a symbol of 
resurrection. With uplifted pin- 
nacles, they will, for centuries, in- 
vite all to prayer in this House of 
Prayer for all people. 
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THE NEWEST CATHEDRAL BAPTISTERY 


HE baptistery as an adjunct 
of the Christian Chureh is 
of ancient tradition. From 


the earliest days of the Church sep- 
arate buildings were set apart for 
the rite of baptism, apart but near 
the church entrances, since baptism 
was in effect what the early Church 
writers called it, ‘‘the door of the 
Chureh.’’ Probably the oldest known 
baptistery is that of St. John Lat- 
eran, built apparently at the order 
of Constantine. Numerous successors 
of this early example were con- 
structed from the eighth century on, 
the larger ones, which are baptismal 
churches like those of Florence, Pisa, 
Pistoia and Parma, dating from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
two great American cathedrals now 
building in New York and Washing- 
ton will inelude baptisteries. As 


was mentioned in a previous article, 


the close of this year will see the 
baptistery in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine ready for service. 

The fact that many of the great 
cathedrals in England and northern 
Europe grew from monastic churches 
and later were the gathering places 
of large bodies of secular canons 
had its influence on the design of 
these modern structures. Due to 
these circumstances, architects of the 
great age of cathedral building in 
England bestowed comparatively 
little attention upon the baptistery 
and developed the chapter house in 
its place, with the result that the 
modern cathedral architect, though 
he looks to England for outstanding 
examples of the latter structure, 
finds his noblest precedent for the 
former among the baptisteries of 
southern Europe. 

This explains the fact, at first 
somewhat surprising, that the bap- 


tistery in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, which is Gothic in style, 
abounds not only in French but 
especially in Spanish detail. ‘‘The 
design,’’ says Dr. Edward Hagaman 
Hall who has written the guide books 
to the Cathedral, ‘‘is inspired prin- 
cipally by the cimborio or lantern 
of Saragossa Cathedral, but the 
characteristic Spanish, or Plateresque 
detail of the Saragossa example has 
been eliminated and a more French 
type of detail used for moulding 
and ornament. In plan it follows 
the octagonal form so _ frequently 
used for baptisteries in European 
countries, notably those of Ravenna, 
Pisa and Florence.’’ 

This newest baptistery is entered 
by four doors which pierce the south, 
west, north and east panels of its 
octagon and lead to the ambulatory, 
the.north transept (not yet begun), 
the chapter house (not yet begun), 
and the chapel of St. Ansgarius, re- 
spectively. Ornamental arcades re- 
lieve the walls between the doors. 
But the eye of the observer is drawn 
immediately up to the level above 
the arcades where, extending around 
the eight sides of the room, is a 
series of eight statues set in blue- 
lined niches, each flanked by two 
great heraldic symbols painted in 
rich colors on carved stone. 

These statues, the work of John 
Angel, are of marked distinction. 
They represent St. Willibrord of 
Northumbria (Apostle of the Fris- 
ians), Thomas a Kempis, Erasmus, 
William of Orange, Grotius, Hen- 
drik Hudson, Peter Stuyvesant and 
Bishop Henry Compton. The six- 
teen flanking shields bear the sym- 
bols of the twelve Apostles, and of 
St. Paul, St. Barnabas, St. Matthew, 
and St. Luke. Over the frieze a 
carved legend, its clear-cut letters 
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Hendrik Hudson, detail from a statue by John Angel for the Baptistery of the Cathedral of 
Saint John the Divine. 
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Saint Willibrord, detail from a statue by John Angel for the Baptistery of the Cathedral of Saint 
John the Divine. 
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also backed with blue, encircles the 
room. The inscription reads: 


‘‘Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. And lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.”’ 


Rose windows are set in the north, 
east, south and west panels of the 
octagon and four carved roses of 
ornamental stone tracery, carrying 
at their centers symbols of the four 
evangelists, fill similar places in the 
four alternate walls. From the 
frieze below them spring the inter- 
lacing arches of the roof, their junc- 
tions marked by sixteen carved 
bosses of stone representing scenes 
in the life of Christ, and the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. The whole is 


crowned by an open lantern lit by 
eight windows and culminating in 


a finial eighty feet above the floor. 


Design for Baptismal Font, Cathedral of 


- John the Divine. 
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Another example of a similar use of 
interlacing arches exists in the Ca- 
thedral of La Seo in Salamanea. 

The central feature of the baptis- 
tery, the baptismal font, is still in 
the hands of the carver but is ex- 
pected to be in place by Christmas 
of 1926. It is octagonal in shape 
harmonizing with the whole design 
and is surrounded by panels of rich 
sculpture depicting scenes in the 
life of St. John the Baptist. A 
statue of the youthful Christ sur- 
mounts the whole. 

The baptistery is the gift of the 
Stuyvesant family of New York and 
contains in its carving and decora- 
tions allusions to their forebears and 
to the old and new Netherlands. 

To the left of the entrance of the 
chapel of St. Ansgarius is the mem- 
orial inscription, carved behind the 
Stuyvesant crest: 

‘This baptistery is erected to 
the glory of God and in loving 
memory of Augustus Van Horne 
Stuyvesant and Harriet LeRoy 
Stuyvesant by their children, 
Catherine E. S. Stuyvesant, 
Augustus Van Horne Stuyve- 
sant, Jr., and Anne W. Stuyve- 
sant.”’ 

The interior of the baptistery is 
of Indiana limestone. Its interior 
diameter is 31 feet and its height to 
the vault of the lantern 57 feet, the 
remainder of the 80 feet being the 
height of the exterior finial. 

The design of the whole structure 
and of many details, notably the 
exquisite marble font, is of the rarest 
beauty and commands the _ enthu- 
siastie praise of architects and con- 
noisseurs. It is the work of Messrs. 
Cram and Ferguson, architects of 
the Cathedral, who have succeeded 
in investing their plan with an orig- 
inality and a harmonious charm 
that give this newest baptistery 
claim to be one of the noteworthy 
structures of its kind in the world. 

—Madolin DeWitt 
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A cross section of the baptistery of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City, from 

the drawing by Cram & Ferguson, architects. The circular baptismal font shown here is the 

original design. It has been superseded by the octagonal design shown in the accompanying sketch, 
which is now in the hands of the carvers. 
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REV. WALDEN MYER, 1867-1926 


Canon and Trustee of Washington Cathedral. 
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WALDEN MYER: AN APPRECIATION 


N Thursday, August 12th, 
1926, at Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, where for three 

vears he with his sister had made 
his summer home, Walden Myer, 
Canon and Trustee of Washington 
Cathedral, died after three days’ ill- 
ness. A cerebral hemorrhage, not 
at first appearing very serious, grad- 
ually increased and deepened until 
complete unconsciousness set in, last- 
ing unbrokenly until the end. He 
was in his 59th year. 

Born in Buffalo, his early years, 
like most of his later life, were spent 
in Washington, where his family had 
made their home shortly before the 
Civil War, his father, General Al- 
bert J. Myer, having an important 
post in the military service. He 
went to school at Phillips’ Exeter 
Academy, in Massachusetts, and 
thence to Harvard College, graduat- 
ing in 1890. For his theological 
training he went to Oxford, study- 
ing for three years under such in- 
fluential teachers and_ well-known 
scholars as Dr. Sanday, Dr. Driver, 
Dr. William Bright and Dr. Robert 
Moberly. He received his M. A. 
degree from Oxford in 1898. The 
life and atmosphere of Oxford 
greatly attracted him. The teach- 
ing, and the close personal contact 
with his teachers, which is a 
chief feature and privilege of such 
an Oxford course, made a_ pro- 
found impression, not only giving 
permanent direction to his thought 
but also furnishing him with those 
high ideals of spiritual life which 
afterwards controlled him. Return- 
ing to Washington, he was made 
Deacon and Priest by Bishop Sat- 
terlee, and served some years in 
Washington Parish (of which the 
Reverend Arthur S. Johns was then 
rector), having charge of St. Mat- 
thew’s Chapel. This proved a fruit- 
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ful experience and drew out from 
him those powers of sympathy and 
pastoral touch which became marked 
characteristics. There followed sev- 
eral years of teaching, first at St. 
Alban’s School, in the Cathedral 
Close, and then at St. Paul’s School, 
Coneord. Once more he came back 
to Washington. He was made Canon 
of the Cathedral in 1918. Since 
then the Bethlehem Chapel has been 
the most exclusive scene of his pub- 
lie ministry and the Cathedral, in its 
worship and work, the chief ob- 
ject of his thought and care. He 
took his regular part in the Sunday 
and daily services, serving whoily 
without compensation. He visited 
diocesan and other institutions. He 
was constant in attendance at the 
meetings of the staff. Last winter 
he published, under the imprint of 
the National Cathedral Association, 
two pamphlets of short meditations 
on the Psalms, which showed singu- 
lar spiritual insight and understand- 
ing. They were in much demand 
by visitors to the Cathedral, and the 
whole edition was soon exhausted. 
In this present summer, he was busy 
with plans for other similar tracts 
and pamphlets dealing with personal 
religion and the spiritual life. He 
was much impressed by the oppor- 
tunity afforded the Cathedral of 
disseminating helpful religious lit- 
erature among the throngs who visit 
the Cathedral each succeeding year, 
coming from all quarters of the 
globe. Every prospect and aspect 
of the Cathedral work claimed and 
interested him. It was a timely and 
richly deserved tribute to his un- 
selfish devotion that he was unani- 
mously chosen in the spring of 1926 
to fill the last vacaney in the Ca- 
thedral Chapter. 

Walden Myer brought to his min- 
istry a distinguished name, a highly 
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sensitive and refined nature, a well- 
furnished and cultivated mind and 
an ardent faith. The foundations 
of his intellectual life were laid in 
a free and full acceptance of the 
historic faith and sacramental wor- 
ship of the church, and in an equally 
glad and ready recognition of the 
claims of exact knowledge and ex- 
acting scholarship. By temperament 
he was reserved and shy. Public 
ministry, though his chief joy and 
highest privilege, was none the less 
a constant strain. Its sacred respon- 
sibility weighed heavily on him. He 
shrank from it even as he loved and 
prized it. In all his ministrations 
there was a high note of humility 
and reverence. His sermons were 
born of the travail of his soul. They 
taxed his every energy. The fruit- 
fulness of the labor which went into 
their composition and delivery was 
proved abundantly in their clarity 
of thought, their purity of diction, 
their apt application of the great 
spiritual truths set forth to the prac- 
tical affairs of life. His personal 
faith was singularly pure and se- 
rene. He had detachment, steadi- 
ness and poise; gifts which are as 


rare as they are priceless. He knew 
the inner meaning of spiritual dis- 
cipline. Those who were privileged 
to know him intimately caught 
glimpses, never to be forgotten, of 
a ‘“‘life hid with Christ in God.” 
Such a record and memorial of un- 
swerving personal fidelity and loy- 
alty to our Lord, to His Revelation, 
and to His Church, is a most pre- 
cious legacy to the Cathedral, set- 
ting a standard for all who shall 
come after him as Canons or officials. 

A short service was held at his 
summer house at Eastern Point, 
Gloucester, for a group of friends 
and neighbors, by Bishop Rhine- 
lander, who had been a elose friend 
since boyhood. His body was then 
taken to Washington, on the day 
following his death. On Saturday 
morning, August 14th, in the pres- 
ence of many friends and clergy of 
the Diocese, the burial service and 
interment took place in Bethlehem 
Chapel 

Eternal rest grant unto him, 

O Lord, 
And may light perpetual shine 


upon him. 
PM Be 


Prayer 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things 
are possible to him that believeth, and that thou wilt 
favorably hear the prayers of those who ask in thy Name; 
we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and beseech thee 
to hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of 


thy House of Prayer for all people. 


Make speed to help 


us, O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
we worship and glorify as one God, world without end. 


Amen. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


By the REVEREND GILBERT E, PEMBER 


HE second annual Summer 
Conference of the College of 
Preachers was held June sev- 

enth to twelfth at the Washington 
Cathedral. Forty-five men, repre- 
senting some twenty dioceses, to- 
gether with a faculty of ten, made 
up the personnel of the conference. 
In anticipation it did not seem 
so difficult a task to write one’s im- 
pressions of the Conference. It was 
all so interesting and vivid, so fresh 
and stimulating. But when it comes 
to doing it after a space of three 
months in a retired spot in Maine, 
it is not easy at all. The Confer- 
ence has not lost its interest or stim- 
ulation, rather one finds that it has 
gone deeper and the impressions 
have become more varied and mean- 
ingful, and much more difficult to 
put into words. Perhaps one could 


pay no greater tribute to its reality 


and value than just that. As time 
goes on you feel you got more out 
of it than you recognized or real- 
ized at first. 

On the physical and social side 
there are memories of the natural 
beauty of the Cathedral Close in 
June with perfect weather; the con- 
venience and comfort of the housing 
of the conference in Whitby Hall; 
and the gracious hospitality of the 
authorities and teachers of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Girls 
with whom we were privileged to 
have our meals. 

On the intellectual side the back- 
bone of the conference was in the 
three courses of lectures (four in 
each course) given by the Right 
Reverend Dr. E. J. Bidwell, formerly 
Bishop of the Canadian Diocese of 
Ontario; the Reverend Professor 
Leonard Hodgson of the General 
Theological Seminary, and by the 
Reverend Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross 


of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

Taken as a whole these courses of 
lectures left three distinct impres- 
sions: (1) The essential importance 
and glory of the message the preach- 
er has to deliver, the Gospel of the 
church; (2) the pitiful need of the 
world for, and the tremendous op- 
portunity of the preacher to bring 
to bear on modern knowledge, the 
harmonizing solvent of God revealed 
in Christ; (3) the necessity for the 
preacher’s working to the limit all 
his power, physically, mentally and 
spiritually, if he would be worthy 
of the responsibility of his privi- 
lege and realize the joy of his op- 
portunity to be a forth teller for 
God. 

Bishop Bidwell had for his gen- 
eral subject ‘‘Redemption in the 
Body of Christ.’’ His four lectures 
were a careful, reasoned, scholarly, 
and forceful presentation of the age 
long faith of the church as the con- 
stant subject of preaching and 
source of the sermon’s matter. The 
lectures were avowedly theological. 
And why not? Why do we let peo- 
ple unrebuked speak contemptuously 
of theology? A thought out, reas- 
oned and reasonable understanding 
of God—that is the meaning of the- 
ology, and what higher thing in- 
tellectually could a man aim at? 
How ean the preacher go far in 
really winning men to an abiding 
and stable religious life unless he 
gets the allegiance of their minds 
as well as stirring the emotions? 
It is a curious anomaly of our mod- 
ern life that we demand ruthlessly 
clearness of thought, exactness of 
knowledge and definiteness of con- 
viction in almost everything except 
religion. At any rate that charge 
could not be brought against Bishop 
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Bidwell, for, with keen thought, hum- 
ble spirit and winsome manner, he 
lifted the ideal of preaching from 
mere exhortation to goodness, up to 
the high plane of prophecy—forth 
telling for God — the subject of 
preaching is the declaration, teach- 
ing and interpretation of a definite 
message from God revealed in Christ 
for the guidance and salvation of 
men. The abiding Gospel of our 
Lord, the sure faith of the church, 
worthy of the deepest study and the 
enthusiastic allegiance of thorough 
going conviction, that was Bishop 
Bidwell’s message as to the subject 
and matter of preaching. 
Professor Hodgson’s task 
where Bishop Bidwell’s left off. His 
general subject was ‘‘God in His 
World.’’ Bishop Bidwell told us 
what the ageless message is; Profes- 
sor Hodgson showed us what it all 
meant today, and how its timeless 
significance and power could be 
made clear to our modern world, 
distracted and confused by a tre- 
mendous amount of facts and new 
knowledges, scientific, philosophic, 
and psychologic which it had not 
yet learned to assimilate and co-ordi- 
nate. Professor Hodgson brought 
to us the results of his own wide 
reading in the ‘‘moderns’’ and his 
elear thinking. His lectures were a 
most stimulating and encouraging 
example of that depth and certainty 
of conviction and faith which can, 
and dares to, face unflinching and 
accept unafraid every revelation of 
truth wherever, whenever and by 
whomsoever received, in the confi- 
dence that if it really is true it is 
God’s truth and has place and part 
in illuminating and illustrating the 
ageless revelation of God in Christ. 
The third of the chief courses of 
lectures was given by Dr. Ross of 
the Union Theological Seminary. 
Both students and faculty would 
want some mention made of the 
unique contribution Dr. Ross made 
to the success and life of the Con- 


began 


ference. Coming to us, as he said, 
with an entirely different religious 
tradition than ours, he immediately 
became of us, and entered into the 
whole of our common life with such 
joyous sympathy and understanding 
that he at once had all our hearts 
in his hands—no, in his heart. He 
enriched us in every way with the 
wealth of his keen and kindly wit, 
his brilliant intellect, his great 
knowledge and wide experience in, 
and of, preaching, and withal the 
humility of the ripe and rich spir- 
itual experience of a deeply devo- 
tional nature. We shall not soon 
forget his first lecture or the closing 
paragraphs of his last. Surely no 
one who heard them can escape a 
keener sense of the high responsi- 
bility and joy of the preacher’s of- 
fice, or become unmindful of the 
need of constant and reverent study 
and increasing prayer as the way of 
the preacher. He rounded out the 
program started by his fellow-lec- 


turers, and showed us how the Gos- 
pel 


interpreted for our generation 
could be put into a sermon that 
would win attention, convince the 
mind and grip the souls of men, 
and set them in the glory of the 
light of the knowledge of God. 

In addition to these courses of lee- 
tures there were daily conferences 
on some angle of the preacher’s 
work. The use of the Bible in 
preaching was earnestly and _ help- 
fully set forth in two general dis- 
cussions led by the Reverend Dr. 
S. A. B. Mercer of Toronto Univer- 
sity and the Reverend Canon Henry 
Lubeck of Washington Cathedral. 
Bishop Freeman, out of his wide ex- 
perience, led most helpfully in a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Mission Preaching from 
the Platform.’’ Prebendary Carlile 
told us very happily something of 
the remarkably successful mission 
preaching done by the English 
Chureh Army. Dr. Gayner Banks, in 
addition to taking the daily noontime 
intercessions and meditation led in 
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a discussion of the cause of Preach- 
ing Missions. Mr. Gammack of 
Western Massachusetts and Mr. Rol- 
lins of Vermont in several discus- 
sions stressed the value and opportu- 
nity of street preaching. Bishop 
Darst and other members of the Gen- 
eral Convention Commission on 
Evangelism presented the program 
of the Bishops’ Crusade. 

There is not space in an article 
like this (already growing somewhat 
over long) to give a detailed ac- 
count of these discussions. Each 
man was deeply interested in the 
particular angle he was presenting 
and did it earnestly. All one can do 
is to gather up net results and give 
more or less total impressions, which 
have to be his own and may not be 
in every particular just the total im- 
pression received by others. 

The words Evangelism and Evan- 
gelistie Preaching so constantly on 
our lips are in some danger of being 
narrowed and so cramped in mean- 
ing. The term evangelistic preach- 


ing is redundaney—or ought to be. 


Evangelism is telling the Gospel of 
our Lord to the world for its nur- 
ture in the Lord. Any sermon 
which does not do that ought to be 
ashamed of itself. And every ser- 
mon which does do that is evange- 
listic. There is some tendency to de- 
fine evangelistic preaching by the 
nature of the particular people ad- 
dressed—those outside the church, 
for example; or by the sort of place 
in which the sermon is preached—a 
platform in a hall or a street corner. 
All preaching, when right preaching, 
is evangelistic whether from a stone 
pulpit in a parish chureh to a con- 
gregation of cultured communicants, 
or from a soap box in a back alley 
to a crowd of the unwashed. 

The object of all preaching is to 
win men to the fellowship of our 
Lord in the church, hold them to 
that fellowship, and by the nurture 
of grace gradually build them up in 
the likeness of Christ. For that ul- 


timate purpose all ways of evange- 
lizing men may legitimately be used. 

To the end, the pastoral relations 
will be the great spur and the firm 
basis of steady and winning evan- 
gelism. 

It is true, alas, that there are 
multitudes who do not come within 
the reach of the parish church or the 
sound of the parish priest’s voice. 
They are everywhere and they live 
on the avenues and in the alleys. 
They congregate in schools and col- 
leges: They work in banks and fae- 
tories. The need of reaching them— 
their need of us and our need of 
them—is urgent. The problem of 
doing it is grave. We must sup- 
plement the work of parish preach- 
ing. The chureh needs greatly to 
cultivate special vocations for spe- 
cial preaching. We ought to be seek- 
ing out men with special gifts for 
this work, training them, supporting 
them, and sending them out with 
authority and also under authority, 
systematically and continuously, to 
reach the unshepherded multitudes 
on whom Christ always has compas- 
sion. The church must go to them 
where they are if she would bring 
them where she is. But if we are to 
do it at all we ought to recognize, as 
we have not in past sporadic at- 
tempts, that in the end nothing is 
so useless and spiritually blighting 
as haphazard, unprepared, unregu- 
lated, unsystematic, and unfollowed 
up evangelism. Behind the sermon 
from a soap box on the corner there 
ought to be the thought, prep- 
aration and ultimate purpose of dis- 
cipleship within the Body of Christ 
as a continuous and sacramentally 
nurtured growth in God. Many of 
us hope, and confidently expect, that 
the College of Preachers may make 
a real contribution to the church’s 
solving of this great and pressing 
problem. May not the ideal of its 
founders come to fruition in a train- 
ing place and power-house for an 
increasing band of chosen men whom 
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the church will use systematically 
and continuously to gather out of 
the by-ways and hedges of life po- 
tential disciples of our Lord and 
bring them to the moulding influence 
and joyous service of the church. 

It is most difficult to say much 
about the third general impression 
of the conference. The physical and 
social side was obvious. The itellec- 
tual stimulus was great, but after 
all the spiritual impulse and life was 
the most important thing. And it 
was there. Constantly the men were 
marveling at the fine spirit of the 
conference, and in the final analysis 
that comes down to the earnest seek- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

Quietly and surely we all recog- 
nized that; that the heart and soul 
of the whole conference and all its 
helpfulness centered around the 
Altar. The daily celebration, the of- 
fices in the Bethlehem Chapel, the 
pause at noonday for a _ half-hour 
of recollectedness in prayer and com- 
pline in the Little Sanctuary, there 
was the secret of the success and the 
spring of that spirit which pervaded 
the whole body of men and made 
that week memorable for having 
brought a permanent increased pur- 


pose and new altitude in ideal to 
those whose privilege it was to share 
in the Conference. 

Any account of the College of 
Preachers would be seriously incom- 
plete if it did not record the con- 
stant kindness and unfailing cour- 
tesy of the Bishop of Washington, 
the Dean of the Cathedral and the 
other members of the Cathedral 
Staff. They not only made us wel- 
come, or even feel at home, they 
made us know that the Washington 
Cathedral was ours. 

And finally, it is quite impossible 
to put in words and still be decently 
restrained what we owe to the labor 
and love, presence and power of 
Bishop Rhinelander. On the human 
side he was, as always, an unfailing 
source of hope and courage, light 
and wisdom. Bishop Freeman’s an. 
nouncement on the last day of the 
conference that Bishop Rhinelander 
had accepted permanently the place 
of warden of the College of Preach- 
ers brought joy and thankfulness to 
all our hearts and raised high our 
confident hope that under his lead- 
ership the College of Preachers is 
going to be a power-house of a great 
service in the church. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL AND THE COLLEGE 
OF PREACHERS 


By the Rieut RevereND Pure H. Rumwevanper, D.D., D.C.L., 


HE relation of the College of 

Preachers to Washington Ca- 

thedral cannot be worked out 
in detail at this time. The College 
is a new thing in the church. Those 
in charge have little or no experi- 
ence to guide them. 

As yet there is no building and 
no resident Head. It would be fool- 
ish to elaborate plans till the actual 
work is more advanced. But some 
things have been accomplished. A 
survey has been made and spiritual 


Warden 


foundations laid. We know the 
ground of our hopes and see more 
clearly our true goal. 

There are things to be said of in- 
terest to our friends. What is here 
written is in the nature of an in- 
formal report to the supporters and 
well-wishers of Washington Cathe- 
dral. It may help to show them 
what a useful part the College of 
Preachers may play in the develop- 
ment of the whole Cathedral plan. 
Three points are to be noted: 
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I 


First, the chief aim of the College, 
namely to provide at the Cathedral 
a body of evangelists or mission 
preachers, has come to be a matter 
of chief concern to the whole church. 
Quite apart from Washington Ca- 
thedral, there has been a great awak- 
ening. We have been neglecting our 
duty as a church. We have been 
content to hold our ground. We 
have made little effort to extend our 
bounds. We have given little thought 
to the masses who stand outside of 
any form of organized Christianity. 
We have stayed at home in our par- 
ish churches and not gone out into 
the highways and by-ways, ‘‘to com- 
pel them to come in.’’ Taught by 
its leaders, the church has now come 
to realize this and to lay it to heart. 
The appointment by the last General 
Convention of a commission on Evan- 
gelism is the immediate result. This 
commission begins its active work 
this autumn. It has in mind a great 
adventure of faith. It is planning 
to carry its evangelistic message into 
every diocese and parish. We may 
well, as churchmen, give thanks for 
this. It seems evidently an inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. All of our 
people everywhere are bound to fall 
in behind their leaders, and to do 
their utmost to encourage and sup- 
port them. And Washington Ca- 
thedral has a very special part to 
play. We have not yet much to 
contribute to the work, but the ideal 
which lies behind it is native and 
familiar with us. The College of 
Preachers is based on it. The Cathe- 
dral is pledged to it by its charter 
and constitution. The very build- 
ing, as far as it has gone, stands on 
Mount Saint Alban as the embodi- 
ment of evangelistic love: an appeal 
to the whole nation in the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

Of especial interest is the fact that 
Washington has been chosen by the 
commission as the natural adminis- 


trative center of its work. The chair- 
man, Bishop Darst, of East Carolina, 
will have his office at the Cathedral. 
The Bishop of Washington, a mem- 
ber of the commission and from the 
beginning an ardent worker in the 
cause, will be in close touch and co- 
operation with him. All this is a 
challenge to us in Washington. It 
is convineing evidence that we at the 
Cathedral are on the right track and 
aiming at the right goal: that the 
College of Preachers will give the 
Church in years to come the very 
instrument it needs for the discharge 
of its evangelistic duty. 


II 

Secondly, the College of Preachers 
has already proved a timely move to 
meet a very real demand on the part 
of our younger clergy. The best 
and most devoted of them, after a 
few years at work, are keen for fur- 
ther opportunities of training. Ex- 
perience has taught them the diffi- 
culties of their work and their own 
inadequacy for it. Their earnestness 
and aspirations have been quickened. 
They turn eagerly for help to those 
qualified to give it. Especially do 
they feel the need of reenforcement, 
both spiritual and intellectual, in 
their preaching, or prophetic, minis- 
try. In the seminaries instruction 
in preaching — how to preach and 
what to preach about—is apt to seem 
abstract and unreal. The men are 
students. Sermons for them are 
academic exercises or at best essays 
written to air their own favorite 
ideas. Preachers are made only by 
contact with living men and women. 
Sermons are born of pastoral care 
and love. And just when our young 
preachers are awakening to their 
high vocation and most conscious of 
their need of further help, they find 
themselves cut off from it—left alone 
to wrestle with their problems. That 
is why they welcome the College of 
preachers with such interest and en- 
thusiasm. Our lecturers during the 
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summer conferences of the College 
have been much impressed by the 
eager attention of their listeners. 
And the appeal of these summer 
conferences is reaching far and wide, 
more applications coming in than 
we can care for. All this is encour- 
aging and stimulating. Heretofore 
the church has had no means of se- 
lective training of the clergy for spe- 
cial work according to their special 
gifts. That is one reason why latent 
gifts of preaching have missed their 
full development, to the great loss of 
the church. The College of Preach- 
ers has thus clearly before it an op- 
portunity of highly useful service. 
If it is guided rightly, and properly 
equipped, it should be instrumental 
in bringing into the ministry of 
evangelism those to whom God has 
given the requisite ability and gifts. 
Indeed, the interest and expectation 
already roused in many of our most 
promising young men lay on us 
something like a moral obligation to 
fulfil what they have come to re- 
gard almost as a promise. Certainly 
we could not desire a fairer or more 
open field, or a more hopeful pros- 
pect. 


III 


The last and most important point 
is that the College of Preachers will 
become in this way the spiritual arm 


of the Cathedral, reaching out to 
give such spiritual reenforcement as 
shall lie within its power, and as the 
Church shall need and claim from 
it. This is a vital matter. It must 
be kept at the heart of all our Ca- 
thedral plans. For unless Washing- 
ton Cathedral gives as it has re- 
ceived; unless it is set on service 
to be rendered to the church through- 
out the nation, it had better not be 
built. 

We are asking churchmen every- 
where for help in building, and we 
feel justified in asking. For Wash- 
ington is the nation’s capital. It be- 
longs to and represents every class 


and section. Whatever is in Wash- 
ington is in itS measure national, 
It is of the people, and is therefore 
theirs. Just as the great monumen- 
tal building of the Capitol embodies 
for the people their ideals of goy- 
ernment, so a great monumental 
church in Washington should embody 
for the people their ideals of reli- 
gion and of faith. Washington Ca- 
thedral is designed to do just this. 
That is the inspiration of its archi- 
tecture. It is the dominating note 
of the charter given it by Congress, 
It is the steadfast purpose of the 
Chapter. Therefore we feel free to 
appeal to the whole church, asking 
not so much that we may build it 
for the rest, as that they will build 
with us and we with them. 

But this tells only half the story 
of our hope and vision. The building 
of the fabric is not an end in itself; 
it is but a means to the end. Wash- 
ington Cathedral must be much more 
than a monument, however beauti- 
ful; much more than an embodiment, 
however worthy. There must be a 
soul within the body: a spirit mov- 
ing out from its fair habitation on 
St. Alban’s hill to bless and guide 
and heal and strengthen all within 
its farthest reach. Whatever is given 
by the people must be given back 
to them, a spiritual return on their 
material investment. 

All this has been thought and said 
from the beginning of the Cathedral 
undertaking. But so far the diffi- 
culty has been to find a way in 
which to make it good. To bring 
the people and the people’s gifts to 
the Cathedral has been comparative- 
ly easy and is growing easier as time 
goes on. But how to bring the Ca- 
thedral to the people has been a 
problem without solution until the 
College of Preachers first came into 
mind and then began to be realized 
in fact. Through it, this our great 
privilege and duty seems in a fair 
way of accomplishment. All through 
Christian history the spoken, rather 
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than the written, word has been the 
chief means of the propagation of 
the Gospel, and preachers of the 
Word are to be our gift, for the 
blessing and extension of the Church. 
True we have made only a begin- 
ning, but what has been said above 
will show why we are filled with a 
great hope that in and through the 
College of Preachers the Cathedral 
may accomplish its high mission. 


IV 


One word at the last on the pres- 
ent situation. As has been said above, 
the College has neither home nor 
head. The present writer, by ap- 
pointment of the Chapter, is acting 
as Warden, and has the willing and 
efficient help of the Cathedral staff. 
The summer conferences, which so 
far have been the only activity of 
the College (the one held last June 
is noted on another page), can be 
eared for in this way. These con- 
ferences are fruitful and will be 
continued. They bring us in touch 


with an increasing number of clergy, 


thus enlarging the influence of the 
College and making friends. Also 
they provide a testing-ground for the 
selection of those who seem to have 
a vocation for evangelistic ministry. 
But this is only introductory. The 
real work of the College cannot be 
done in summer conferences. For it 
aims at the intensive training of 
small groups, coming into residence 
for considerable periods and living 
together in prayer and study, under 
competent direction. Such work 
must wait on the erection of a build- 
ing, where the head of the College 
shall have his home, and the stu- 
dents live with him, twelve perhaps 
or eighteen at a time. A site for 


such a building has been allotted on 
the Cathedral grounds and there is 
on hand $50,000 for its construction, 
Incidentally, the Cathedral is to 
have a Guest House for which the 
architects’ plans have been already 
made. If this is built in the near 
future, the College of Preachers 
might use it as its temporary home, 
Also the completed wing of the Ca- 
thedral Library, with some 20,000 
volumes on its shelves, including the 
valuable collection of the Society for 
the Home Study of Holy Seripture 
(recently transferred to Washing- 
ton), provides ready to hand a most 
useful and attractive instrument. 
But the College can do little better 
than mark time, although metaphori- 
eally it is straining at the leash, un- 
til its building fund is completed 
and a generous endowment given. 

To urge the claims of the College 
of Preachers at this time is surely 
the part of faith and wisdom. For 
in Cathedral-building the spiritual 
and the material must be kept in 
the closest possible union and _alli- 
ance; the soul must be built to- 
gether with the body. Those who 
are drawn to the support of the 
College in their prayers and gifts, 
will not be hindering or delaying 
the rising of the Cathedral’s walls 
and towers on Mount Saint Alban. 
Rather they will be hastening, per- 
haps in the most effective way, the 
realization and completion of the 
work. For the Cathedral must be 
one perfect whole: both a witness to, 
and a worker for, the coming of the 
Kingdom of God in our midst. 

May these words fall somewhere 
in the range of seeing eyes and un- 
derstanding minds and ready wills. 
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THE DESIGN FOR THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
OF MARYLAND* 


Grosvenor Goodhue was appoint- 

ed architect to the Chapter of 
the See of Maryland which was con- 
templating the building of a noble 
Cathedral, and the whole establish- 
ment of a Collegiate Church. 

A glorious site was obtained in 
the northern heights of the City of 
Baltimore opposite the imposing 
grounds of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the ancient Homewood. 

Mr. Goodhue’s study of the lie of 
the land revealed certain remarkable 
possibilities of picturesque planning, 
as witness the drop of the ground 
without the south transept, allowing 
the cloister being on a level lower 
than the church, and being reached 
by a porch in two stories which 


I the year 1907 the late Bertram 


would have been, and may it yet be! 
one of the finest transept porches 


hitherto conceived. Witness again 
the ingenious and altogether de- 
lightful arrangement of the service 
road running underneath and through 
the erypt of the Lady Chapel. 

Unlike the studied planning of 
the Schools, these dispositions appear 
absolutely sincere and simple, art 
concealing art in an _ unbelievable 
way. It is not surprising then that 
a touring company mistook a copy 
of one of Mr. Goodhue’s own mar- 
vellous drawings (the scheme in- 
spired him to his very best efforts) 
for a sketch of an ancient cathedral, 
and used it as an advertisement of 
what their patrons might see be- 
yond the ocean. 


He first designed the church for 
seven bays in the nave and five in 
the chancel, with double transept, 
a central and two western towers 


*This article was prepared for The Cathedral 
Age by the late E. T. Jago of Bertram Grosve- 
nor Goodhue Associates. 


after the manner of York or Beverly 
minsters. It was to be valuted; the 
vaults were shown supported after 
the ancient manner with flying but- 
tresses and _ pinnacles. However, 
nothing was done and Mr. Goodhue 
revolved the scheme over in his 
mind. And the idea grew. Finally 
a completely new set of drawings 
was made incorporating new ideas 
and many changes. 

Firstly, the vaulting is obliged 
from acoustical necessity to be of 
tile with a porous surface. Now 
this makes the flying buttresses and 
pinnacles no longer appropriate, for 
these tile vaults exercise no thrust 
whatever on the walls. Moreover 
the ribs are not with tile vaults the 
bearing members but only mark the 
traces of the intersections, the ‘‘web’’ 
being entirely self-supporting. So 
is rendered possible the vaulting of 
much greater areas without the sup- 
port of buttress and pier. Thus be- 
gan logically great changes in the 
design. The number of bays in the 
nave was reduced to four, and four 
in the chancel also. 

But most noticeable is the change 
in the central tower. Originally it 
conformed to the plan of nearly all 
Gothic towers, viz: at the crossing 
of the nave and transepts were four 
great piers which intruded into the 
central space. The effect of this is 
to make this the most contracted in 
the whole chureh, and curiously 
enough one finds the grandest effect 
in those churches where the contrac- 
tion is greatest. It is an effect of 
mystery; a curtain seems to close 
upon the worshippers and to open 
again later to reveal the altar and 
the ministers thereto in a new and 
different atmosphere. 


But consider the use of a great 
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church nowadays. This very point 
is now become the focus of an au- 
dience desiring to hear the preacher ; 
and so in the new design, instead 
of being confined as we have seen it 
in the ancient churches, this space 
is opened out as far as possible to 
a great open preaching area. The 
effect is gained in a very massive 
manner, not by breaking up the piers 
into eight and forming an octagon, 
as was done at Ely Cathedral when 
the problem presented itself four 
hundred years ago, but by doubling 
the piers on the angles. This sounds, 
and is an amazingly simple solution. 
Of its effectiveness the perspective 
sketches already made leave not a 
shadow of doubt. In this way an 
audience of two thousand people can 
be seated within easy hearing of the 
preacher. Externally, the tower be- 


comes the dominating feature of the 
whole group, noble and impressive 
beyond anything hitherto designed 
for this country, and that not alto- 
gether by its actual size, but by its 
dispositions and proportions. 


It has 
this main difference from the ancient 
cathedrals outside, that it rises from 
the ground, not from the cathedral 
walls and roofs. 

These are the main changes made 
in the plans. Often it must have hap- 
pened to every student in an ancient 
great church to note and feel that 
they have a living vitality compared 
with the dull efficiency of plan and 
ornament of the buildings he lives 
and works in. The cause of this is 
the radical growth of idea and meth- 
od, and it is the opinion of the 
writer that the same thing has hap- 
pened inthe. design of the Maryland 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Goodhue’s continual endeav- 
ors to reerect the ancient styles into 
new expressive of the needs of’ the 
age, the exigences of construction in 
new materials, were alike the causes 
and effects of the change; for while 
thinking of it he lived in it. He con- 
sidered all the while the supplanting 
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of what one might call the manner- 
isms of previous centuries by new, 
appropriate to the climate and age, 
bringing the old into line with the 
new as the exponents of our religion 
itself do, in a spirit of construction 
not destruction, and of evolution 
not revolution. 

The other units of the scheme in- 
elude Bishop’s ‘‘palace,’’ dean’s 
house, canons’ lodgings, library (the 
Cathedral possesses a very valuable 
library at present housed at the 
University), choir school and synod 
hall, all arranged around a cloister 
and garth designed as much for con- 
venience of entry as for aesthetic 
display. 

And now having considered the 
genesis of the amended design and 
wandered in thought into its wide 
and lofty nave and into its double 
aisles with their innumerable col- 
umns, having gazed upon the choir 
with its organs, its carved screens, 
the seats for the choir and chapter, 
the pulpit with its lofty steeple, the 
Bishop’s throne, centrally placed in 
the second transept, the reredos of 
stone, with many carven figures dig- 
nifying but not overpowering the 
altar, and having listened in imag- 
ination to the last echoes of the uni- 
versal Christian worship, let us quote 
from the account written by a mem- 
ber of the Cathedral Chapter: 

‘‘The third feature that will make 
the Cathedral of Maryland perhaps 
unique is the fact that, though the 
choir will be consecrated, the audi- 
torium will be available for great 
national and civie occasions. It will 
be the meeting place for the commu- 
nity. Here the voices of the leaders 
in both Chureh and State will be 
heard. Great musical festivals will 
take place, and the citizens of Mary- 
land find here that the things that 
most vitally concern them have a 
new and sacred significance when 
brought into the House of God, and 
into the presence of the ideal of 
the Crucified.’’ 
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E read, some time since, an 

account of the Church of 

the Good Shepherd in 
Hartford, Connecticut, erected by 
the widow of Colonel Colt as a mem- 
orial to her husband and children. 
The church is a marvel of beauty. 
For lavish expenditure and costly 
magnificence, it is unapproachable, 
so far, by any church in this coun- 
try. It has cost a fortune, and no 
small fortune either. In the sermon 
at the consecration of the church, 
the preacher felt it necessary to 
justify the costly offering of the 
noble woman whose large heart and 
large wealth have given that beau- 
tiful temple as a free church for- 
ever. 

There is, undoubtedly, in the 
minds of many good people, a feeling 
that money spent in costly churches 
and in erecting massive’ towers, 
buried in stone and mortar walls, 
or hidden in deep foundations, is 
not well spent. To the struggling 
missionary on the border, or to his 
struggling people, these thoughts are 
natural enough, when the account of 
large expenditures on costly churches 
is read. A tithe of the sum would 
put them upon a sure basis. Their 
modest wants would be well supplied 
in the way of a neat, correct, and 
even beautiful church, by what they 
read of as spent in a set of chancel 
windows, or on the last twenty feet 
of a massive tower. It looks to 
them like ostentation, and they are 
disposed to ask, ‘‘Why this waste?’’ 
The matter needs considering. 

It is justified, one would suppose, 
amply enough by appeal to the 
Scriptures. Solomon’s temple was 
an instance of the most lavish two- 

_*Reprinted from “Copy” 
Right Reverend Hugh Miller Thompson, then 


rector of Christ Church, New York, and later 
consecrated second Bishop of Mississippi. 


published in 1872 by 
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handed exenditure on stone walls. 
The building was a small one after 
all_— not larger than many a parish 
church. It was never entered by 
any but the priests. The people 
only saw it from without. Its use, 
to a practical man, might seem very 
little. The tabernacle, in its day, 
had answered quite as well. And 
yet the vast expenditure of a king- 
dom’s revenues on that marvel of 
beauty and splendor—that pile of 
glittering marble and burning gold 
—was accepted as a true and wise 
service at the hands of the nation 
and its kings, and God blessed the 
givers—blessed them, though they 
knew that He needed no house at 
their hands—though the heavens, 
and the Heaven of heavens, was 
His dwelling-place, and the ‘‘ Most 
High dwells not in temples made 
with hands.’’ 

The principle in the expenditure 
on the temple is clear,—‘‘ All things 
come of Thee, and of Thine own, O 
God, have we given Thee.’’ When a 
man gives to God, he is to give ac- 
cording to the glory of Him to 
whom he offers. The costliness of 
the gift is to be measured only by 
the ability of the giver. 

The same principle appears in the 
New Testament, and is confirmed 
by the Lord as the abiding law of 
His Kingdom. The poor widow cast 
in more than they all,—because they 
gave of their abundance, while she 
cast into the treasury all that she 
had. 

The woman, again, who broke the 
‘‘alabaster box of ointment, very 
precious,’’ and poured it on His 
head, was commended, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.’’ Yet there 
were those who thought it waste, 
who were very indignant at the ex- 
travagance, who argued thut it might 
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have been put to a far better use. 
It ‘‘might have been sold for much, 
and given to the poor.’’ They were 
ready to blame the woman for her 
lavish and apparently wasteful ex- 
travaganee. It is suggestive that 
the blame came from Judas Iscariot. 
The transaction certainly justifies 
lavish expenditure in the Lord’s 
honor. In any wordly view, it was 
more waste, reckless waste. Done 
in the Lord’s service, from love 
toward Him, and regard for His 
honor, it is justified and com- 
mended, and made an example for 
all time. But the expenditure of 
large sums in churches is not only 
fully justified by the Word of God 
and the commendation of our Savior, 
it is also justified on the very low 
ground on which such expenditure 
is blamed. We hold it capable of 
the clearest proof that grand 
churches, magnificent churches, mas- 
sive towers, tall spires, and all the 
rest, are thoroughly wise, practical, 
and telling investments for the 
money of Christian men. 


It is not necessary to defend the 
massive towers on such a ground as 


this. The Christian, moved by true 
Christian feeling, wants only the 
justification of God’s Word and his 
own conscience. He will not give 
to the Lord that which has cost him 
nothing. He does not measure his 
offering by its money value in in- 
come. A house for the worship of 
70d built as lavishly as he may, is 
very unworthy of its uses. He 
knows that. But he will make it as 
little unworthy as his means will 
allow. He looks to the glory of 
Him to whom he offers, and he will 
offer the best. 

If a hard, cold, or practical age 
fails to appreciate such reasons and 
such motives, there are others to 
justify him even on its own low 
ground. For men are made up of 
body and soul. They are reached 
through their senses. Many people, 


unfortunately, cannot be reached 
easily in any other way. They have 
faith in what they see, at all events, 
They believe stone walls are strong, 
They can appreciate the solid argu- 
ments of massive towers. Unclothed 
ideas have no power over thousands 
of our fellows. Faith is no faith 
till they see it embodied. Law is no 
law till they see it manifested in 
foree. 

These are the thousands. They 
need a clothed Christianity. They 
need a religion which takes a visible 
shape, and faces them with symbols 
of its influence and power among 
men. They look about the great 
city. They see that wealth is power- 
ful. Its palaces meet them on every 
hand. They see that law is power- 
ful. The courthouse, the rocky walls 
of the prison, the arsenal’s gates 
and towers tell them that. Com- 
merece is strong. They see that in 
the ‘tong lines of huge warehouses, 
in the bridges, the docks, the rail- 
roads, the marble palaces of trade. 

All things that work among men 
take outward covering and _ show 
themselves in the architecture of the 
great city. All build their costly 
temples and lay deep the foundations 
of their massive towers. There are 
palaces for trade, palaces for art, 
palaces for amusement, palaces for 
learning, sometimes, massive towers 
for railroad companies, costly strue- 
tures for insurance offices, marble 
fronts for banks and hotels, lavish 
ornamentation on buildings where 
they sell silks to the ladies, and 
equally lavish expenditures on those 
where they serve oysters to their 
husbands and brothers. 

Compared with other buildings in 
our cities, our churches are all cheap 
and modest. Many times they are a 
disgrace and shame among the splen- 
did buildings devoted to a great 
city’s business or pleasure. And 
this has its effect on men being what 
they are. It is true, a man can 
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worship as sincerely in a barn as in 
a cathedral. But the men who wor- 
ship sincerely anywhere are not the 
majority of our population. We 
want to influence those who do not 
worship in the one place or the 
other; and a religion which takes a 
barn for its temple, by free choice, 
while its professors build palaces 
for the sale of dry goods, and marble 
fronts for their dwelling houses, is 
not a religion which will strike the 
non-worshippers as possessing much 
power for good. 

A grand church is a visible mani- 
festation of the power of Christian- 
ity. It testifies to the strength of 
an invisible reality. It is faith, 
clothed and speaking to all men’s 
eyes. Built as a free gift, by free 
givers, it proclaims the eternal en- 
durance of that Gospel preached in 
Palestine eighteen hundred years 
ago. It tells men, as nothing else 


ean tell them, that that Gospel is 
alive, a power on earth still in men’s 
hearts and hands; a power to mould 


and influence and control the world’s 
forees in very Christian city. There 
has not been a church erected in 
any city in the land that has not 
preached a perpetual sermon more 
eloquent, more convineing, than any 
preached in its pulpit. And the 
grander the church, the more lavish 
and costly its adornments, the more 
eloquently does the church building 
preach. Its towers cannot be too 
massive. Its buttresses cannot be 
too deeply founded, too rocky and 
solid. Its windows cannot be too 
glorious in crimson and purple. Its 
portals cannot open on the passerby 
with too elaborate beauty, grace, 
and solidity. It is the house of 
God among all the houses of men. 
It embodies the truths that hold the 
earth secure. It is a missionary in 
the great city. In the crowded, 
hurrying noontide its calm stillness 
preaches. In the silvery moonlight 


its shining spire and lofty cross 
send down sermons. It is a power 
felt by all. Consciously or not, it is 
all the same; it is a power for Chris- 
tianity, a visible witness that it 
rules yet in the earth, in the hearts 
and hands and purses of men. 


The more masive, then, the better. 
The more thousands put into solid 
stone for God’s honor, the better in 
all our cities. We have not built 
yet a church to cost a million. When 
shall we build one to cost five? It 
will come some day. The wealth of 
the land is so fast accumulating, it 
is gathering in some hands so enor- 
mously, that the time will come 
when it will be invested in church 
towers worthy of the cities of our 
country. 

A parish that expends thousands 
in a tower does well, does wisely. 
It could spend the money in no more 
practical way for the progress of the 
Gospel and the Church in this coun- 
try. Here it is all a free gift. Here 
it is a people’s own testimony to 
the reality of the religion pro- 
fessed. And we are very sure that 
the parish which spends freely in 
this way will give freely in other 
ways. Liberality in one is liberal- 
ity in all. Which are the parishes 
that give most largely, those which 
are content that the houses of God 
should be shabby and mean while 
people live in costly houses of their 
own, or those which have opened 
their hearts and their purses and 
have given to God largely of the 
best they had? 

Costly churches take nothing from 
the missionary fund; nothing from 
the help needed by the struggling 
pioneer congregation. Parishes that 
have risen to the work of a costly 
church and massive towers, are the 
parishes where the missionary fund 
will find its largest gifts, and the 
strugggling parish its most helpful 
sympathy. Hearts well opened to 
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one good work are easiest entered 
by the messengers for another. 

“Let the massive towers go up 
everywhere, then, we say. Let the 
silent preachers, the strong, self- 
poised, firm-founded preachers tell 
their story day and night to all that 
pass by. They in the great city will 
help in a thousand unobserved ways 


to proclaim the same story in the 
village and on the prairies. 

There are ‘‘sermons in_ stones,’’ 
and most effective sermons in the 
stones of a noble church, into which 
men have, through faith in the un- 
seen realities, transmuted the profits 
of their earthly labor and the in- 
crease of their gains. 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AND ITS SYMBOLISM* 


By Putuie Hupert FROHMAN 


N the program of this conference 

I see that the subject of my talk 

is designated as ‘‘Chureh Archi- 
tecture and Its Symbolism.’’ If it 
is expected that I am to give an 
illustrated talk on Christian sym- 
bolism, I fear that you may be dis- 
appointed. The origin and develop- 
ment of the many symbols to be 
found in the sculpture, painting and 
stained glass of early Christian, 
mediaeval and modern churches is 
such a large subject that it would 


be difficult to do it justice, and at 
the same time lay sufficient stress 
upon certain fundamentals of church 


architecture, without making this 
talk altogether too long. 

What I have taken for the prin- 
cipal subject of this talk is rather 
a consideration of those great truths 
which should be symbolized by every 
church building whether it is a small 
chapel or a great cathedral. Unless 
the fabric of a chureh building is 
by the nature of its design and con- 
struction a symbol of the true nature 
of the Church, no amount of what 
might be termed ‘‘applied sym- 
bolism’’ can raise it to that plane 
which will cause it to be an ‘‘out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace.’’ 

Before undertaking the study of 


“Address given at The Blue Mountain Con- 


cane, Hood College, Frederick, Md., July 26, 


Christian symbolism and icongraphy 
as exemplified by the various arts 
of the Church, one should perceive 
that which underlies it all. Sym- 
bols were devised for the purpose 
as exemplified by the various arts 
teachings, of communicating the 
thought to the mind without the aid 
of the written word. Such symbols 
ean have teaching value only as one 
has been instructed in the meaning 
of the symbol. The symbol then 
becomes a reminder. Some symbols 
express certain truths and theological 
teachings in a more clear and direct 
manner than words. To the unini- 
tiated the symbol alone cannot ex- 
press the thought although it can 
act as an aid to devotion if it adds 
to the beauty of the House of God. 
However, if the whole fabrie of the 
church is conceived and executed in 
the right spirit and with an under- 
standing of its deeper meaning, it 
will become a true symbol of the 
Faith that will make a direct appeal 
to the souls of those who enter it. 
In such a church all decoration 
will be either structural or sym- 
bolical. While there may be a 
liberal use of traditional symbols, 
yet they will not be resorted to as 
the principal means of making the 
structure ‘‘churechly.’’ We are all 
aware of many instances where com- 
mercial ‘‘eeelesiastical decorators’”’ 
and stained glass artists and church 
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furnishing companies have sought 
to give an air of sanctity to their 
productions and to win the favor of 
clergy and congregations by sprin- 
kling crosses and I.H.S.’s and some 
of the more widely known Christian 
symbols all over the place. While 
the result may have been such as to 
prevent people from mistaking the 
building for a theatre or a music 
hall, yet the abundant use of sym- 
bols did not increase the dignity or 
beauty of the structure any more 
than would the use of some secular 
decorative motives, nor did they help 
to move the beholder to an attitude 
of worship nor increase his concep- 
tion of the truths and beauty of 
Christianity, nor awaken him to a 
fuller knowledge of the true nature 
and purpose of the Church. Unless 
the designer believes in that which 
his decoration is supposed to sym- 
bolize and has a full appreciation 
of the underlying purpose of the 
decoration, it would be better to 
have the chureh bare and undecor- 
ated. The use of sacred symbols in 
a commercialized art becomes a sac- 
rilege, and cannot increase the true 
value of the structure as a work of 
Christian art. Works without Faith 
in the realm of religious art become 
dead. It is Faith which gave beauty 
and meaning and conviction to the 
architecture and art and symbolism 
of the Middle Ages. To achieve an 
architecture and an art which will 
adequately express the Church in 
this day and generation, we must 
be fired by the same Faith and 
must make an equal effort to express 
it. 

If we have the same Faith and 
desire that it shall be given visible 
form in our church architecture, the 
first step toward realizing this ideal 
is to know definitely what we are 
to express and the second is to find 
out how such thoughts and teachings 
may be symbolized by architecture 
and art. 


Most of us realize that we could 
produce a very beautiful church 
now by trying to make an exact 
copy of some old Gothic parish 
church or abbey or cathedral. Such 
an undertaking while of value as an 
object lesson would not result in the 
creation of a vital work of Christian 
art which would express a Living 
Chureh. No! The first step toward 
building a real church is to know 
what the building is to stand for. 

Irrespective of its size, every 
church building should express the 
power and majesty and glory and 
holiness and goodness and loving 
kindness of God, the truth of Chris- 
tianity, the permanence of _ the 
Chureh which Christ founded, the 
beauty and nobility of the Chris- 
tian life, such Christian virtues as 
faith, reverence, hope, courage, hon- 
esty, purity, love and humility. 

Externally, a chureh should ex- 
press the fact that it has a more 
exalted purpose that any other build- 
ing, that it is an enduring temple 
built to the glory of God and to 
form a connecting link between God 
and man, between this world and 
our eternal home. It should make 
the passer by desire to pause and 
enter 

Upon entering a church one should 
be impressed with a sense of the 
Divine Presence, with a desire to 
worship and with a sense of being 
in a place which is removed from the 
strife and turmoil of the outside 
world. Its beauty and harmony 
should be such that the troubled 
mind will feel that here at last is 
peace, and the worldly soul will 
begin to awaken to the fact that 
there is something beyond and above 
this existence and the downeast and 
weary spirit will begin to feel a new 
spiritual stimulus and courage. 

Such churches were built in the 
Middle Ages, they have served their 
purpose for centuries and, thanks 
to their honest construction, they 
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may continue to stand as a witness 
to Christ for many years to come. 
Such churches are rarely built now. 

Due to a decline in the spiritual 
power and purity of the Church 
which began in the later Middle 
Ages, church architecture began to 
decline toward the end of the 14th 
eentury. By the 16th century, Chis- 
tian art had become almost com- 
pletely paganized and by the 17th 
century it was practically non-exis- 
tent. With the Oxford Movement 
eame the beginning of a revival of 
the lost arts of the Chureh. The 
Gothie Revival in England followed 
with an echo on this side of the 
Atlantic, which resulted in a few 
good churches and innumerable mon- 
strosities. The architectural mon- 
strosities called churches continued 
to increase and multiply until a 
general improvement in public taste 
stimulated by the works and writ- 
ings of a few devoted architects and 
artists and writers began to bear 
fruit with the result that there has 
been a marked improvement in 
chureh architecture during the past 
twenty-five years. 


The demand for and appreciation 
of worthy church architecture and 
sculpture and stained glass and fur- 
niture and decoration is increasing, 
and there are in this country a few 
architects and artists who have the 
ability and the desire to supply the 


demand. Nevertheless, the demand 
is still small and those who ean re- 
spond to it are yet few in number. 
I say this in spite of the recent op- 
timistic statements of a noted church 
architect. I claim that in spite of 
the vast improvement which has 
taken place, it is doubtful if even 
one per cent of the churches which 
are being built now are worthy to 
compare with the average of the 
churches which were built in Eng- 
land and France during the 12th 
and 13th and 14th centuries. 


Let us now consider what qualities 
are required in the design and con- 
struction of a church in order that 
it may fulfill and proclaim its pur- 
pose. 

In the first place, it must be 
planned so as to fulfill the require- 
ments of a place wherein the sacra- 
ments of the Church may be ecele- 
brated and where its services may 
take place in a beautiful and dig- 
nified manner. The Church has 
changed in no essentials and its 
practical and liturgical requirements 
are much the same as they were in 
the 13th century. Some of the 
Protestant denominations have been 
led into strange paths by planning 
their places of worship merely as 
auditoriums. As they are more re- 
cently returning to more traditional 
types of plan and as the Episcopal 
Chureh has seldom been led far 
astray in the question of plan, I 
need not dwell on this matter at 
length. In spite of their desires 
for self expression or for a modern 
style of architecture, modern ar- 
chitects have been unable to improve 
on the essentials of plan and ar- 
‘angement which are found in the 
typical mediaeval Gothie churches. 
As a basis for planning a modern 
church, we should familiarize our- 
selves with the liturgical require- 
ments of the church and with the 
ways in which these requirements 
were fulfilled in the Christian 
churches from the time of the early 
Christian basilicas up to the pres- 
ent day. With such a foundation 
of knowledge we are not apt to be 
led astray nor shall we make those 
frequent mistakes in plan which 
are merely the result of ignorance. 

In the second place a chureh must 
be well proportioned. The proper 
relation of length and width and 
height are absolutely essential. 
Whether the building has high walls 
and a flat roof or low walls and a 
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steep roof, the external effect should 
be aspiring and the internal propor- 
tions should be such as to lead the 
eye and mind onward and upward 
and should finally foeus the attention 
on the altar. In general, a church 
should be long and lofty in propor- 
tion to its width. The effect of 
proportion upon the eye and mind 
and spirit is very marked. Nothing 
in the way of beauty of detail nor 
decoration can compensate for pro- 
portions which are defective and un- 
inspiring. To design a church one 
must make a careful study of the 
psychological effect of proportion. 
In this there are certain laws which 
are as unchanging as the laws of 
harmony in music. Power and might 
and loftiness of aspiration, breadth 
of vision with singleness of purpose 
and steadfastness of Faith are qual- 
ities which ean be symbolized and 
expressed by the proportions and 
composition of a building. This mat- 
ter is such a far-reaching one that 
if I were once to enter into a dis- 


cussion of those rules of proportion 
which should govern the design of 
the various portions of a church, I 
should make this talk altogether too 


long. Suffice it to say that the deep- 
er symbolical value of a church 
building is largely determined by 
its proportions. 

In the third place, permanence of 
construction is essential. I am not 
speaking of temporary mission chap- 
els. Such structures can be quite 
worthy of their purpose if they are 
absolutely simple in design and hon- 
est in construction and appear to 
be no more than they actually are. 
What we are now considering are 
permanent churches. A ehureh 
should fall into either one of these 
classes; that is to say it should be 
frankly temporary or actually per- 
manent. To symbolize the power 
and eternal nature of God, a church 
should appear to be strongly built 
and permanent and should actually 


be as permanent as we can make it 
in every respect. Obvious perma- 
nence of construction is also es- 
sential if the building is to stand as 
the symbol of the Church as a per- 
manent institution. Externally and 
internally, a church should make us 
feel that the truth of God endureth 
from generation unto generation; it 
should express the words of our Lord 
when he said, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
always.’’ It should make us feel 
that here is the symbol of the ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages.’’ It should make us real- 
ize that all earthly institutions may 
change and decay but that the 
Church remains unchanged and ever- 
living. 

In the fourth place, if a church is 
to symbolize the truth of God and 
the reality of our Faith and the sin- 
eerity of the Christian life, it should 
be truthful. There is no such 
thing as a ‘‘white lie.’’ They are all 
black and are the work of the devil, 
the ‘‘father of lies.’’ To be truth- 
ful, everything about the construc- 
tion and design and adornment of 
a church should appear to be just 
what it is. Shams and makeshifts 
may be all right in such a structure 
as a theater, where the very purpose 
is to create illusions. In some types 
of commercial buildings they may 
be tolerated, but in the home or the 
school building they should have no 
place, while in a church an inten- 
tional falsity of design or construc- 
tion or decoration is a sacrilege. Also, 
anything in the nature of affecta- 
tion or striving for effect is not only 
in bad taste, but it is a misrepresen- 
tation of the true nature of the 
Chureh and of that sincerity and 
humility which are _ indispensable 
qualities of the Christian life. 

In the fifth place, if the church 
is to symbolize the glory of God, 
His loving kindness, and the beauty 
of the Christian life, it must be beau- 
tiful. There are many kinds of 
beauty. One should never be able to 
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apply the word ‘‘pretty’’ to a 
church. Its beauty should be of a 
noble type. Beauty of the strong and 
vigorous type should be given by 
strong construction and noble pro- 
portions. The quality of glorious- 
ness can be attained by proportion 
and the right kind of decoration in 
sculpture and painting and above all 
by that crowning glory of a Gothic 
church, namely stained glass. Who 
ean visit such cathedrals as Chartres 
or Le Mans or York Minster, without 
feeling that they are indeed sur- 
rounded by the ‘‘Glory of God’’? 
It is hard to pass by this quality 
without a word about stained glass. 
The quality of glory can never be at- 
tained by the modern pictorial or 
opalescent glass window. The win- 
dow should be neither a painted pic- 
ture nor a colored screen to the light. 
It should have subjects or symbols 
which are full of religious signifi- 
cance and instructive value, but its 
greatest purpose is to glorify God by 
making His Chureh ‘‘All Glorious 
Within.’’ Although it may make the 


church dim and mysterious, yet a 
real stained glass window will appear 
not as an obstruction to the light, 


but rather as a source of light more 
glorious than the rays of the mate- 
riat sun. It should symbolize the 
light of Divine guidance, the Son of 
God, the Light of the World, the 
Glory of Heaven. It should trans- 
form the cold light of earth into the 
prismatic rays and thus help us to 
feel that which is beyond the physi- 
cal realm. Some modern stained 
glass artists rave over the beauties 
of medieval glass and then forthwith 
make windows which have almost 
none of the soul-stirring qualities of 
12th and 13th century glass. In- 
stead of giving a mysterious celestial 
blue or purple effect at a distance, 
their windows fade out to an earthly 


green. What is wrong? Are the 
artists physically color blind or are 
they spiritually color blind? 

The qualities of love and devo- 
tion and kindliness may be symbol- 
ized by a subtle refinement of ar- 
chitectural detail, by beauty of seulp- 
ture and warmth and harmony of 
color. 

The quality of humility may be 
symbolized in even the most majestic 
and awe inspiring cathedral, by ecare- 
fully avoiding any striving for ef- 
fect, and by a humble striving on 
the part of architect and artist to 
express not themselves, but to ex- 
press that which is infinitely greater 
than their own little egos, and thus 
to make the building proclaim its 
purpose as the symbol of a humble 
Savior who died for us. There is 
such a quality as triumphant hu- 
mility in the design of a church 
which will make it simultaneously 
the symbol of humility and the sym- 
bol of the Church Militant and the 
Chureh Triumphant. 

The qualities of purity and self 
control and moderation in all things 
tmaay be symbolized by the quality of 
a fine restraint in design, by the 
avoidance of over decoration, by re- 
finement of detail, by concentration 
of decoration to those places where 
it will have a real purpose. The 
qualities of poise may be symbolized 
by the careful relation of voids and 
solids and balance of decoration with 
plain restful surfaces. Reasonable- 
ness and wisdom should be manifest- 
ed by the absolute logie of every 
part of the design and construction. 

To see how well all of these quali- 
ties were symbolized by the church 
architecture of the Middle Ages, one 
has only to examine and analyze the 
churches and cathedrals which were 
built then. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF A 


CATHEDRAL 


(Extract from ‘‘Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals’’) 


By the late MACKENZIE 


ILE seeret of the ever-spring- 

ing pleasure which follows 

the sight of a fine cathedral 
does not lie in its exact proportions, 
grandeur, or beauty as a creation of 
architecture; it is found in the far 
deeper source which connects us with 
the builders themselves. The tradi- 
tion of the genuine freemason con- 
structing these glorious churches can 
now only be faintly perceived by ac 
curate measurements and the closest 
observation, but we all know that the 
aim was faultless perfection in the 
minutest detail, as well as grandeur 
in the whole design—in fact, to sym 
bolize the spiritual Church in minia 
ture*, just as the Temple of Jerusa 
lem had previously served as a 
‘*shadow and pattern.’’+ Porches 
called by the name of Galilee and 
the churehyard Paradise, adoring 
saints and censing angels, gave a 
semblance of life to the dull stone, 
seeming to bear their part in a di- 
vine concert; mural color and bright 
stained-glass represented the bow of 
merey set in the clouds; sculpture 
illustrating seriptural history formed 
the books of the unlearned, and to 
the eye of the initiated in the length, 
breadth, and height of the building 
holy associations were revived. A ca- 
thedral was not merely a magnificent 
evidence of the faculty which shad- 
ows God’s own creative power, but 
it was instinet with devotional feeling 
and poetic thought, being the visible 
expression of the purest and loftiest 
associations of the human heart. The 
church points to the east, as to the 
place of the nativity, sacrifice, and 
second coming of the Redeemer; the 
first and last object in the mind and 


. 2.5. 
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8:19; 


Heb. 8:5; 9:1, 23. 


E. C. Watcort, B. D. 


heart of a ransomed world. It was 
placed on an elevated site, or re- 
moved away from common buildings, 
so as to be open to the light, emble- 
matically of its destination, as a 
place consecrated to the Most High 
for intercession between earth and 
heaven. The porch, nave, choir, and 
sanctuary, represented severally the 
Penitent, Christian, Saintly, and 
Heavenly life. 

The entrance-door with its imagery 
of saints, signified Paradise; the pul- 
pit in the nave, the stone rolled away 
from the sepulchre, on which the 
angel sitting preached the gospel of 
the resurrection; the stone screen be- 
fore the choir, the portals of glory, 
through the power of the Cross 
which was elevated upon it; the 
erypt, the moral death of man; the 
cruciform shape, the Atonement ; and 
in some instances the lateral walls are 
inclined inward toward the east, so as 
to guide the eye unconsciously to- 
wards the holiest of all. The apse 
indicated the place where the Re- 
deemer’s head was laid, the deflec- 
tion of the choir represents it droop- 
ing in agony; the great transept 
shows how His arms were spread 
abroad; the choir-transept portrayed 
the seroll of the cross; the radiating 
eastern chapels were the rays of the 
aureole about His head: hence the 
old writers speak of the head, arms, 
and body of a church. At Peterbor- 
ough and Ely, the western transept 
forms the step of the cross, at Lin- 
coln the figures of the Virgin and 
St. John might be drawn within the 
chapels at the foot of the cross. 
standing on the first step: the second 
step denoting the approach of other 
disciples. 
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“THINK OUT YOUR FAITH”’ 


“THINK OUT YOUR FAITH” * 


I 

N this small book are gathered 
six papers and addresses written 
or delivered in the last few years 
at various times and under very 
varying circumstances. Yet all are 
closely joined, if not in exact logical 
sequence, at least in subject matter 
and in form of treatment. Here and 
there are repetitions. But none the 
less I think each of the six adds 
something to the other five, either 
by expanding what is elsewhere only 
lightly touched, or by laying foun- 
dations on which subsequent argu- 
ments may more securely rest. I 
say ‘‘subsequent,’’ for, as far as 
possible, the papers are printed in 

progressive order. 

II 

If apology is needed for putting 
into permanent form such small at- 
tempts to elucidate great questions, 
I would fall back with some confi- 


dence on the many friends who have 
seen something of enduring value in 


what is here set down. It also ap- 
pears certainly true that the place 
and value of the Christian creed in 
and for the Christian life, is not a 
question safely left to scholars and 
philosophers. It vitally concerns ev- 
ery one who wants to be a Christian. 
It is intensely practical. Until its 
right solution has been found, no 
Secure progress in discipleship can 
possibly be made. For the Church’s 
creed embodies, not the doubtful 
and ephemeral ideas of individual 
philosophers and theologians, but the 
central and cardinal convictions of 
the believing body as a whole. In 
every phrase and sentence of its 
creed, the age-long Christian fellow- 
ship of faith is to be heard calling 
across time and space to those who, 
neha ms apee., book by Bishop Rhine- 

» _C shington Cathedral. soon to 


be published under this title by Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


as yet either unborn or unbelieving, 
are not included in its membership. 
Thus to throw light on the nature 
and meaning of this challenge of 
the creed is to do a real work in 
the simple propagation of the Gospel. 
Itt 
One more word in comment on 
the title of this book. I have cast 
the title in sentence form and have 
employed the second person. And 
this with a purpose and a hope. If 
the title is to be taken as much less 
than an imperative command, on 
the other hand it implies much more 
than an amiable suggestion. It is 
meant to imply a personal and a 
pastoral relation between the reader 
and the writer. The contents of 
this book are not mere _ private 
thoughts, cast out on the current of 
religious literature to take their 
chance. They had birth under pres- 
sure of pastoral responsibility. They 
were written, not only to meet defi- 
nite occasions, but also to help and 
guide definite groups of men and 
women whom it was my privilege to 
serve: who had the right to look to 
me for help and guidance. For me 
this makes this book, small as it is, 
weighty with dear associations. And 
my chief satisfaction in its publica- 
tion comes from the vivid memories 
whieh it recalls of my episcopate in 
Pennsylvania, and of my _ fellow- 
workers, friends and patient hearers 
there. They at least will understand 
my keen desire to retain the pastoral 
note in what is here reiterated chiefly 
for their sake. I would still be a 
helper of their faith and a sharer of 
their joy and peace in believing. I 
would still feel, as in former days, 
that we are thinking out our com- 
mon faith together. 
Puiuie M. RHINELANDER. 
St. John Baptist’s Day, 1926. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CALLING THE ROLL OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT 
FOUNDERS OF WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL! 


THE CHARTER 
[ PuBtic—No. 14] 


An Act to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
William Paret, John S. B. Hodges, William Keyser, of Mary- 
land; Melville W. Fuller, Walter S. Cox, George William 
Douglas, Randolph H. McKim, Thomas Lincoln Casey, John 
G. Parke, John M. Wilson, Henry E. Pellew, John A. Kasson, 
Charles C. Glover, George Truesdell, Edward J. Stellwaggen, 
Alexander T. Britton, Calderon Carlisle, Henry E. Davis, 
Theodore W. Noyes, of the District of Columbia; Levi P. 
Morton, William C. Whitney, of New York; George W. 
Childs, Brinton Coxe, of Pennsylvania; John S. Lindsay, of 
Massachusetts; Marshall Field, of Illinois; George F. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont; George W. Custis Lee, William Wirt 
Henry, of Virginia, their associates and successors, are hereby 
constituted a body politic and corporate by the name of the 
Protestant Episcopal Foundation of the District of Colum- 
bia. * * * Said corporation is hereby empowered to estab- 
lish and maintain within the District of Columbia a cathedral 
and institutions of learning for the promotion of religion and 
education and charity. The said corporation shall have power 
to grant and confer diplomas and the usual college and univer- 
sity degrees and honorary degrees, and also such other powers 
as may be necessary fully to carry out and execute the general 
purposes of the said corporation as herein appearing. 

Sec. 2. This act may be amended or repealed at any time 
by the Congress in its pleasure. 

Approved, January 6, 1893. 


| PuBLic—No. 72] 


An Act to construe the Act of Congress passed January sixth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three, to incorporate the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the District of 
Columbia. 












THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


Progress of the New Section Reviewed by the London Times 


IVERPOOL was celebrating re- 
cently the second anniversary 
of the consecration of the 

chuir of its Cathedral. The oppor- 
tunity is provided to review the 
progress of a work which, when com- 
pleted—nobody can tell how many 
years hence—will give to the city a 
cathedral bigger than any other in 
Great Britain and twice as great as 
Westminster Abbey. In the follow- 
ing table may be compared the di- 
mensions (actual or designed) of 
seven great cathedrals, including St. 
John’s, New York, which, like Liver- 
pool, is a recent undertaking: 











=S #3 

sx 35 33 

& eS oa 
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St. Peter's, Rome.., 227,069 448 150 718 
{ 116 

Liverpool ........cccceses 100,000 308 & 619 
L173 

OR vcicccesecsaces 109,082 500 130 601 

BD ecienieduben . 107,000 355 153 500 

Seville .........0 - 128,570 400 150 430 

York Minster 63,800 198 99 486 

St. Paul's, London 59,700 363 89 460 


It may be recalled that the foun- 
dation stone was laid in 1904 by 
King Edward and that in 1924 the 
present King and Queen attended 
the consecration by the Bishop of 
Liverpool. Some 12 months after 
their Majesties’ visit and that mem- 
orable ceremony, it was decided to 
begin a new section of the building, 
which has therefore been in hand 
for about a year, and is expected to 
occupy the enterprise of the Cathe- 
dral Committee for ten years. 

The Cathedral, when it is ultimate- 
ly finished, will comprise from east 
to west (in addition to the Lady 
Chapel and the chapter house, ex- 
terior to the main mass), choir, east- 
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ern transept, central space, western 
transept, and nave. The nave will 
be the same length as the choir and, 
like it, furnished with side aisles. 
Of the various parts the Lady Chap- 
el was finished in 1910, and the choir, 
eastern transept and chapter house 
were the portions consecrated in 
1924. The second section, now in 
course of construction, will consist 
of the central space and western 
transept, together with north and 
south porches, which will link to- 
gether the arms of the double tran- 
septs, while the nave will form a 
third section to be undertaken at 
some future date. 

Some explanation is necessary of 
the term ‘‘central space,’’ as it is 
not one which will be found in books 
on architecture, and has been reluc- 
tantly adopted for want of a better. 
The Cathedral will eventually have a 
great central tower, but this will be 
placed not over the junction of a 
transept with nave and choir, like 
the tower of Salisbury, the octagon at 
Ely, or the dome of St. Paul’s, but 
over the full width of the building 
between the double transepts, the 
transepts buttressing the tower at 
each of its four corners. It is the 
area beneath the tower which has 
been named the central space, though 
the term is also somewhat loosely 
used to cover, in addition, the cross- 
ings of the transepts, as these form, 
with the central space proper, a sin- 
gle seating area. 

The upper portion of the tower 
above the central space, which will 
rise to a height of 308 feet, is not 
included in the work now in prog- 
ress. Some idea of the magnitude 
of this new section can be gained 
from the fact that the interior height 
of the central space will be 173 feet, 
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or 57 feet higher than the choir and 
nave, and no less than 71 feet higher 
than the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
hitherto the highest Gothic vault in 
England. 

‘ * * * * a * * 

The Cathedral as originally con- 
ceived had a single transept, with a 
tower over each arm. In 1910 the 
architect asked and obtained the per- 
mission of the Building Committee 
to made a radical alteration in his 
plan, and the present tower design 
is the third he has produced in the 
intervening period. Those who have 
seen all three, and are familiar with 
the site, have no doubt that the final 
designs, which were approved by the 
committee last year, are far the best 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott has devised, 
combining, as they do, great breadth 
of treatment with a delicacy of de- 
tail. 

The interior of the central space 
will depend very largely for its beau- 
ty on a balance of vertical and hori- 
zontal emphasis, which is characteris- 
tie of the architect’s style. On either 


side triple lancets surmounted by a 


circular window should ensure am- 
ple light, and the ornate treatment 
of the doorways and galleries will 
find a foil in the plain unbroken sur- 
face of the main walls. The central 
space is square at floor level, but 
gradually assumes an octagonal plan 
as it inereases in height, this ten- 
deney reaching its full development 
on a level with the gallery above the 
east and west arches. There will be 
a stone vaulted roof with a cireular 
bell-trap in the center. 

The western transept will be an 
exact repetition of the existing east- 
ern transept, except for minor modi- 
fications of the mouldings. The south- 
west arm will form the baptistery, 
but no special purpose has so far 
been assigned to the northwest arm. 

During the past 12 months work 
on the site has been continuous (save 
for the interruption of the general 
strike), but owing to the necessity 


of first clearing the ground and then 
assembling a large amount of plant 
it was not until last autumn that 
the contractors (Messrs. Morrison 
and Sons, Limited) were able to 
make a determined start with the 
foundations. <A thick bed of sand- 
stone underlies the whole of St, 
James’ Mount, on which the Cathe- 
dral stands. It varies remarkably, 
however, in the depth at which it is 
found. On the south side of the site 
it was not necessary to carry the 
foundations down more than 22 feet, 
while on the north a maximum 
depth of 50 feet had to be excavated 
before reaching a stratum sufficiently 
hard to bear the huge weight of 
superimposed masonry. Some 20,000 
tons of earth and rock have already 
been dug out and earted away, and 
there are still parts of the transept 
foundations to be excavated. 

Naturally excavation on this scale 
demands most careful strutting if 
subsidence is to be avoided, as can 
be realized from the fact that for 
one of the main pier foundations it 
was necessary to place in position 
(and subsequently remove) nearly 114 
miles of 12-inch by 12-inch balks, 
and over 14,000 superficial feet of 
timbering. When the solid rock has 
been laid bare and leveled, and small 
test holes have been drilled to make 
sure there are no underlying cavities, 
the work of filling in with concrete 
begins, the width of the base of the 
foundation naturally varying with 
the depth to which it has been neces- 
sary to excavate. As the surface is 
approached the foundations gradu- 
ally narrow, until at ground-level 
they are little wider than the walls 
and piers they are called upon to 
support. 

Since December over 11,000 tons 
of concrete have been mixed and 
placed in position, and many hun- 
dreds of tons more will be required 
before the foundations of the west 
transept are complete. Meanwhile, 
progress has been made with pre- 
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paring the stone for the walls, and a 
few blocks have already been placed 
in position. When the choir was 
under construction brick was used 
for the core of both the piers and 
walls, but it is proposed in the pres- 
ent section to rely extensively on 
concrete as a filling. Data now avail- 
able show that it suffers from no dis- 
advantages to counterbalance its un- 
doubted superiority over brick as re- 
gards economy. 

To form an exact estimate of the 
cost of a work of this kind, which 
will take ten years to complete, is 
impossible. The anticipation is that 
the present section will, in round fig- 
ures, involve an expenditure only a 
little short of half a million. Rely- 
ing upon a continuance of the won- 
derful generosity of the publie the 
committee has felt justified in decid- 
ing to build both central space and 
western transept simultaneously. A 
sum of approximately £200,000 is 
still required to carry them to com- 
pletion, while to add the tower above 
the central space would entail a fur- 
ther cost of about £190,000, making 
in all £390,000. This would still leave 
the nave to be built at some future 
time. 

In these days, when so many of 
our great medieval cathedrals are 


in urgent need of funds, to carry on 
an undertaking on the scale of Liv- 






“With Perfect Heart They Offered Willingly to the Lord” 


Then the chief of the fathers and princes of the tribes of Israel, 
and the captains of thousands and of hundreds, with the rulers of the 
King’s work, offered willingly, and gave for the service of the house 
of God of gold five thousand talents and ten thousand drams, and of 
silver ten thousand talents, and of brass eighteen thousand talents, 
and one hundred thousand talents of iron. 

And they with whom precious stones were found gave them to the 
treasure of the house of the Lords, by the hand of Jehiel the Gershonite. 

__ Then the people rejoiced, for that they offered willingly, because 
with perfect heart they offered willingly to the Lord: and David the 
king also rejoiced with great joy.—I Chronicles, 29: 6-9. 
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erpool Cathedral demands high cour- 
age. Quite apart from the necessity 
of making provision for the spiritual 
needs of the great centers of popu- 
lation which have grown up since the 
golden age of cathedral building, it 
is felt that a generation which con- 
fines itself to handing on unimpaired 
the heritage of the past and does not 
seek to contribute its own quota to 
the architectural wealth of the na- 
tion is neglecting its most obvious 
duty. Liverpool Cathedral expresses 
as does no other building the aspi- 
rations and achievements of Twen- 
tieth Century England, and there 
must be many people outside the dio- 
eese of Liverpool who would like to 
associate themselves with the task of 
carrying the building a stage fur- 
ther. Donations may be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurers, Church House, Liv- 
erpool. 

Those who, unable to make large 
individual donations, would like to 
assist the building fund by regular 
contributions may do so by associat- 


ing themselves with an auxiliary 
organization known as ‘‘ Cathedral 


uilders. ‘*Builders’’ receive each 
Builders. ”’ Builders’ 


quarter a free illustrated bulletin 
giving the latest information on 
building progress, and an annual 


Builders’ service is held, on the oe- 
casion of which the site is open for 
inspection. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


DeAN oF CHESTER TO BE GuEST OF 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

Friends of Washington Cathedral 
throughout the nation will be inter- 
ested to know that the Very Rev- 
erend F. S. M. Bennett, Dean of 
Chester Cathedral, England, is com- 
ing to America this autumn under 
the auspices of the College of Preach- 
ers. The Dean of Chester is consid- 
ered one of the leading modern au- 
thorities on cathedrals and the ¢a- 
thedral idea as a spiritual force in 
the world of today. His book ‘‘The 
Nature of a Cathedral’’ has attracted 
wide attention in England. Since 
writing it he has been asked to serve 
on a commission ‘‘to deal with the 
reorganization of cathedrals,’’ a step 
taken by the Chureh Assembly in 
England on the motion of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself. 

The itinerary of the Dean of 
Chester is announced by the Right 
Reverend Philip M. Rhinelander, 


D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Warden of the 


College of Preachers, as follows: 


October 10 (Sun.)-14—Preaching 
in Appleton Chapel, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and other appointments in 
Boston and Cambridge. 

October 15-16—JIn Providence, 
Rhode Island, for conference with 
the clergy, arranged by the Right 
Reverend James De Wolf Perry, Jr., 
D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

October 17 (Sun.)—In New York 
to preach at Harvest Festival in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 

October 21-23—Appointments in 
Connecticut arranged by the Very 
Reverend S. R. Coladay, D.D., of 
Hartford. 

October 24 (Sun.)—Preaches in 
Cathedral at Hartford. 

October 26 and 27—Attends Synod 
of the Province of New England at 
Coneord, New Hampshire. 

October 28-30—In_ Burlington, 


Vermont, for appointments arranged 
by the Right Reverend Arthur C. A, 
Hall, D.D., LL.D. 

October 31 (Sun.)—Preaches in 
Cathedral at Albany. 

November 1, 2 and 3—Appoint- 
ments in Albany arranged by the 
Right Reverend Richard Henry Nel- 
son, D.D. 

November 4-11—Appointments in 
Philadelphia in charge of the Rey- 
erend Dr. John Mockridge, D.D. 

November 12-19—Appointments in 
New York in charge of the Very 
Reverend Howard C. Robbins, D.D., 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 

November 20 December 6—Ap- 
pointments in Washington, D. C., to 
be arranged by the Right Reverend 
Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L. 

It is expected that the Dean of 
Chester’s schedule in Washington 
will include a week-end mission at St. 
Mark’s Church; a day of devotion for 
laymen at Trinity Church; a day of 
devotion for the clergy in the Beth- 
lehem Chapel of Washington Cathe- 
dral; conferences with the Cathedral 
Staff and with the Greater Chapter; 
a luncheon with the Clericus Club; 
presentation of a paper on ‘‘ Modern- 
izing Cathedrals’’ and an address 
before the Washington Committee 
of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion. 

An interview with the Dean 
summarizing his views en Modern 
Cathedrals and a complete report of 
his visit to this country will be pub- 
lished in the Christmas number of 
The Cathedral Age. 


For THe BrisHop 


LONDON 


SERVICE 
OF 
The Right Reverend Arthur Foley 

Winnington-Ingram, Lord Bishop of 

London, who arrives in the United 
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States on September 30, will preach 
in the Bethlehem Chapel, Washing- 
ton Cathedral on Friday, October 
29, at a special service commemor- 
ating the founding of the Church 
in America at Jamestown in 1607. 

He comes to this country under 
the auspices of the department of 
religious education of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church 
and his itinerary is being planned 
by the Reverend John W. Suter, Jr., 
Executive Secretary of the depart- 
ment. 


SUCCESSFUL BENEFIT FOR 
Aut HALLows GUILD 


On Wednesday afternoon, August 
18th, at ‘‘Three Waters,’’ the sum- 
mer residence of Miss Edith Notman, 
Eastern Point, Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, a Garden Talk was given by 
Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, landscape ar- 
chitect, of New York, on ‘‘Old World 
Gardens interpreted through Yew 
and Boxwood.’’ Beautiful colored 
slides were shown of Italian, English 
and American gardens leading up 
to a series of recent landscape ad- 
ventures on the hillside of Mount 
Saint Alban, the site of the National 
Cathedral. 

Mrs. Allen, in her talk, brought 
out clearly the wonderful opportun- 
ities offered for landscape work by 
the unusual site of the National 
Cathedral, especially in regard to a 
type of landscape work that would 
carry on the traditions and spirit of 
Old World Gardens. And as it is 
absolutely vital for the Cathedral 
to have its proper setting, crowning 
as it does a wooded hillside four 
hundred feet above the city of Wash- 
ington, it is a landseape develop- 
ment that must be carried out as sin- 
cerely and intelligently as the build- 
ing of the fabric itself. 

As part of the program for the 
afternoon, all those attending the 
talk were invited to visit the house 
and garden of Dean and Mrs. Brat- 
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enahl at Brace’s Cove. This low, 
‘ambling house, built only two years 
ago in the manner of the early New 
England houses of 1680, carries out 
in its exterior and interior furnish- 
ings, as well as in its garden, the 
spirit of the 17th century. Old pine 
and the fragrance of the sweet herbs 
of a day that is gone. Sheathing 
and paneling brought from old 
houses creates a setting for the sim- 
ple furnishings of those days, when 
to build a home down by the surf 
of this rocky shore took courage and 
faith in the future. 

As there was an attendance of 
nearly five hundred from all along 
the North Shore, where there are so 
many garden lovers and Cathedral 
builders as well as those interested 
in antique pine and fragrant herb, 
the lecture with its pictures had to 
be repeated during the afternoon. 

The entire proceeds from the sale 
of tickets, as well as from special 
gifts, amounting to over $6,000, go 
to the funds of All Hallows Guild, 


the Garden Guild of the National 
Cathedral. 
GIFT FROM CLEVELAND BRANCH OF 


GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA 


One of the most encouraging things 
that has happened in the ten years 
since All Hallows Guild was or- 
ganized as the Garden Guild of the 
National Cathedral was the resolu- 
tion and its accompanying gift, re- 
cently passed at its July meeting 
by the Garden Club of Cleveland, a 
branch of the Garden Club of Ameri- 
ea. After a talk about the landscape 
work on this Cathedral hillside by 
Mrs. Andrew Squire, who was the 
Cleveland Club’s first president and 
who visited the Cathedral Boxwood 
Garden last May, it was voted to 
send five hundred dollars to All Hal- 
lows Guild and a resolution was 
passed in appreciation of this ‘‘noble 
gardening undertaking,’’ directing 
that a committee send an account of 
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this ‘‘splendid work to the Bulletin 
(the official organ) of the Garden 
Club of America in the hope of 
presenting to other Clubs this sub- 
ject favorably.’’ 

NorTH 


SHORE RESIDENTS HEAR 


CATHEDRAL STORY 


The following account of the meet- 
ing held on August 23rd at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond in Gloucester, Mass., is 
taken from the North Shore Breeze: 

“The Bishop of Washington, 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 
D.D., LL.D., convineingly carried his 
audience into the realms of the im- 
agination, when he told so simply 
the powerful story of the National 
Cathedral at Washington, that will 
in time be our Westminster Abbey. 

‘*Bishop Freeman came down 
from his summer place at Sorrento, 
Me., and spent Monday with Mr. and 
Mrs. John Hays Hammond at ‘Look- 
out Hill,’ Gloucester. At five o’clock 
guests gathered from all along the 
Shore to hear him speak on the pur- 
pose and plan of the great building 
now being erected on Mount Saint 
Alban, the highest point in the 
District of Columbia, from the lofty 
eminence of which the cathedral 
commands a wonderful view of the 
city of Washington and surrounding 
country. 

‘*‘Mrs. Hammond _ greeted the 
guests upon their arrival, and among 
those assisting were Miss Elizabeth 
Hammond and Miss Natalie Ham- 
mond, the young daughter of the 
house. 

‘*Mr. Hammond, who is chairman 
of the Washington committee of the 
National Cathedral Foundation, in- 
troduced the Bishop in a few elo- 
quent words. 

‘‘Bishop Freeman told his audi- 
ence he was agreeably surprised that 
sO many turned out on a summer’s 
day to hear the discussion of the 
serious subject he was going to pre- 
sent. All must have felt repaid for 
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coming because the Bishop’s talk 
dispelled any lingering doubt one 
may have had about the advisability 
of the nation going ahead and erect- 
ing a cathedral. If it were merely 
a diocesan cathedral he said that he 
was too old and too busy to make 
an appeal for such, but the National 
Cathedral he explained throughout 
his discourse, is a great patriotic 
venture for the glory of God here 
in America. All denominations are 
to have a part in it. ‘If laws are 
made in Washington, why not make 
ideals there?’ said the Bishop. 


‘*In time the National Cathedral, 
he believes, will exercise an influence 
upon the government at Washington, 
an influence that will radiate for 


good all over the country. It will 
come to mean what Westminster 


Abbey is to England—a great shrine 
to preserve memorials of our great 
and good, and from which we can 
draw inspiration. It will be the 
House of Prayer for all people, and 
its building should be the equal or 
superior to the Capitol, for the 
National Cathedral is symbolic of 
that foree by which the Capitol lives. 
‘Every line is a prayer’ in the beau- 
tiful building now rising and tower- 
ing over Washington, the capital of 
a great people. The Bishop made a 
strong plea that the ideals of a living 
Christ be not forgotten in this age 
and that the National Cathedral is 
one way of putting religion to the 
front. 


‘‘Among Bishop Freeman’s asso- 
ciates present and assisting were the 
Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, Canon of the Cathedral, and 
Mrs. Rhinelander, of Gloucester, 
Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, 
Dean of Washington, and Mrs. Brat- 
enahl, also of Gloucester, Major-Gen- 
eral Grote Hutcheson, U. S. A., re- 
tired, director general of the Cathe- 
dral Foundation, and Edwin N. 
Lewis, executive secretary.’’ 
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A Boarding and Day School 



















In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are unre- 
mittingly maintained. 

UNIFORM RATES 


Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 
HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Read 


Washington, D. C. 





St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


THE ORGAN 


College Preparation and 





Supervised Play in an IN THE 
All-Day School National Cathedral 
IS A 
The Bishop of Washington, SKINNER 






President of the Trustees 


William Howell Church, 
Headmaster 





SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


677 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


PATCH & COMPANY, Inc. 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


LIFE, FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, ACCIDENT AND 
LIABILITY 


Federal Income and Estate Taxes 








For the benefit of our clients and friends not only in the cities wherein 
we do business, but in every city or town within a night’s ride from 
New York, we maintain a Theatre Service Department, which secures 
the best seats for all plays in New York. Call this department, Ash- 
land 9819, open from 9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. 











The Garden Guild 
of 


Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 





Among the Oaks on the Hillside of 
Mount St. Alban become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. Work 


done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 


Aative  Meambers.......000s:ccccscsccscccesccscovssvcscesscees $2.00 Sustaining Memabers..............:.ccssceccssessereeesseees 10,00 
Subscribing Members...............00:0ceecseeeeseeeeeenee 5.00 Fenmbew Miami Beceecccccscccccessccccccccesesesccessscesceeve 2.00 
Memorial Membershrips...................00crssresevsssessesscecescssecesensseseeescnsseseessesesessossesnessceesesesees $2.00, $5.00, $10.00 


Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 


3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 
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Che GGitness 


National Church Weekly 

















edited by a group of prominent 
churchmen under the managerial di- 
rection of @ committee of prominent 
bishops, rectors and lay people. 


METAL 
WORKER 


QUALITY—BREVITY 
PRICE 


—and As a Result— 
LARGEST CIRCULATION 
of the 
EPISCOPAL WEEKLIES 
5520 Arch Street 


Two Dollars a Year PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE WITNESS 
6140 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO 






























Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation, of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


OT ccs tc pants aci isla scene seta data lc ke dollars. 






REAL ESTATE 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its 





Ca, TOON civieinsiiicinsiasntuisicensiutaauiaiibintiistinniilaiiainspiammnisaibiiiieniibiias 





In the District of Columbia a will bequeathing either personal 
or real estate should be attested and subscribed in the presence of 
the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 

For additional information please write to the Dean of Wash- 
ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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The Apse at Night 


Washington Cathedral is being builded for the ages, of 
Indiana limestone from the quarries of 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Bedford, Indiana 
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FOR INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 


1001 15th Street Main 6888 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 














Angelo Lualdi, Inc. 


> Ecclesiastical Decoration 


W ood--Stone 


4-16 CAMBRIDGE 
STREET 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 


Pulpit, St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Fla. 
Frohman, Robb and Little, Architects 
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in Background. 
Builders 


A. FULLER COMPANY 
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Washington Cathedral Crypts Under Construction, with Choir Aisles 














